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FOREWORD 



This publication provides projections of statistics for elementary and secondary schools and 
institutions of higher education. T'he statistics include enrollments, graduates, teachers, and 
expenditures. These projections, which supersede those shown in Projections of Educational 
Statistics, 1981-82, 1972 edition, are based mainly on 1962-63 to 1972-73 Office of 
Education data, and cover the period 1973^74 to 1982-83 for the United States. Table 1 is a 
summary of these projections and is available separately in a pocket-sized folder as Statistics of 
Trends in Education, 1962-63 to 1982-83, 1973 edition. Many of these data are available by 
State for 1972-73 in the Office of Education publication Digest of Educational Statistics, 
1973 edition. 

The projections shown here assume, primarily, that the past 1 1 years' trends in enrollment 
rates, retention rates, class sizes, and per-pupil expenditures will continue through 1982-83. 
Further information about projected changes and the assumptions on which these are based are 
shown in the main body of this import, Details of the methodology used in making these 
projections are given in the appendixes. 
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CHAPTER I 
Introduction and Summary 



This is the lOlh in a series of annua} projections of data on education. Each year the 
projections are revised in accord with current information and emerging trends. 

This edition incotpoxates projections of clemenlaiy and secondary enrollment based on 
revised population projections by the Bureau of the Census. These population projections take 
into account current fertility rates and their portent for the future. In addition, the intercensal 
estimates (I96I-1969), on which most of both elementary-secondary and higher education 
eniollmenl trends are based, have been changed to agree with the 1970 census. 

Because significant changes in enrollment patterns have occurred during the past few years in 
institutions of higher education, t!)is edition shows, for the first lime, allernale total and 
first-time degree-credit enrollment projections. 

The statistical universe from which enroUmenls and other educational data were drawn 
consists of {!) the pubHc school districts which report to their resper.tive Slate departments of 
education, (2) the nonpublic grade schools included in the Nonpublic School Directory of the 
U.S. Office of Education,* and (3) the institutions oi higher education meeting the 
requirements for inclusion in the Higher l!ducation Directory of the U.S. Office of Education.^ 
The coverage is for the 50 States and the District of Columbia and excludes extension centers 
of U.S. educational institutions abroad. 

The published sources of the dala» usually U.S. Office of Education surveys, are noted in 
each table. The tables are grouped by subject matters-together with detailed explanations of 
inclusions, exclusions, and descriptions of the data and projection methods-in separate 
chapters on enrollments, graduates^ teachers, expenditures, and tuition and other charges. The 
projections are based, essentially, on trends in enrollment rales of the population over the past 
1 i years and on the projected population groups trom which enrollment will be drawn in the 
next 10 years. However, all projections are based on assumptions and not everyone agrees on 
what is likely to occur in the future. Therefore, the methods and assumptions used to develop 
these projections are shown in detail. Footnotes to the tables state the assumptions on which 
the projections are based, with references to tables and other data in the appendixes giving 
derailed technical explanations of estimation and projection methods. The relationship of 
enn:)Unienl and other rates to time and the description of the data on which they are based are 
hown in appendix A, tables A-1 through Projecrions of population of the typical age at 
each level of enrollment are shown in appendix tables B-1 and B -2. (The population data 
jrc consistent with those projections by the Bureau of the Census and reported in its 
population series P~ 25^.) Tlie appendixes also include selected details of classification changes, 
a glossary of terms, and a number of auxiliary tables. 



U.S. Department or Health, Kducation, and Welfare, Office of EiiMc^tion, ^'onpublic School Directory, 
Elementary an J Secondary Day Schools, 1968 -69, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 

^U.S. Depart men I of Health, Kducation, and Welfare, Office of Education, Education Directory, 
1972' 7i> Higher Kdi4catiort, U,S, Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1973. 

^IKS. n^partment of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, "Population 
K.stim4te5 and Projections: Projections of the Populatxon of the United Stales, by Age and Sex, 1972 to 
2020,'* Series P-2S, No. 493, December 1972. 
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Although enrollment rales and population age gioups grew steadily during the sixties, (hey 
^re now growing less rapidly and some are decreasing. The interaction of these projection 
components determines, directly or indirectly, the numbers expected in the different areas of 
education. The numbers expected are shown graphically for the principal areas of education in 
figures 1-9 and, in more detail, with percentage increases from 1962 to 1972 and from 1972 to 
1982, in table I. 



A summary of major trends, past and projected, follows: 



Ma)or trends In education 

(1) Tht «:hoo('da« population It ^ib^r mcreaslna (•« r«p{d(y or dftcUning. 



Percent change 



to 1972 )97ito )982 

Etementary age 15-13) 3>0 -tl.O 

Seconder y e9« U 4- 17) 28.1 -13,8 

Higher education undergraduate age (18 -2t) ... . 41.0 6.4 

\2) The h'»gh ichool er^iuaDon rata is lr)Gra9fJr)Q, 

Gradualej <w ptrcent ofid year oids 

1962-63 67.8 

1972-73 75.2 

1982-83 76.8 

(3) Yh« proporttor^ of v^omwi %nfOtl«d In deg?ftt-cr«dit couri«$ H tncrmtng. 

Women <ts a percent of degrees redi t 
enroUment 

1962 38,0 

1972 43.1 

1982 45 7 

(4^ Dearae-cradit anrotfrnartt in Z-yaar fnstjtuttons is growing faster than In 4-yaar Instituions. 

Degree-credit students in 
(nsHtutions « percent of cU 
degree^credit students 

1962 14.1 

1972 21.7 

1982 26.1 

(5) t=ir»t tirT)a daQraa>cradH anrollmant in 2 yoar instltutionf is mowing fitter thao in A yw 
InstUutioni 

First-time degree-credit enrolment in 
public 2-year institutions as a percent 
of alt first-time degree-credit 
enroiiynent 

1962 21 .8 

1972 36.2 

1982 45,6 

{6^ Non^agraa^redit ttudants ara rr^aknig up an lncraasir>4 parcantaga of atl students in irtstitutions 
of h«ehaf education. 

Son degrtc-creciit enrollment as a 
percent of total enrollment 

1962 5.2 

1972 10.3 

1982 14.3 

(71 The proportion of bachelor't da^raes awarded to woman is mcreasins. 

Women as percent of bachelor degree 
recipients 

1962-63 41,0 

1972-73 . , , 44,1 

1982-83 46,6 

is) The ratio oi pub1>c a1amer>tary arkd s« condary students to classroom teachers )s dec)ln»r^, 

R^Uo of students to classroom teachers 

Total Elementary Secondary 

1962 25.7 28.5 21.7 

1972 21.8 24.4 18.9 

1982 20.0 22.0 17,6 
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(9) TNs tOft of educating pubMc eltmentary 6r>d cecor>d«ry ttu<!#ntj is incfwlnfl. 

Currtnt expenditurt per pupil in averast 
1962^63 ^<iiiy attendance (l972--73doUars) 

iiJJe 

<10) Th« cost of •duc«tinQ colt0g« ttudtnts is incrmirv^. 

Current expenditures per /UU time- 
equivclen t studen t for studen t 
education (i9 72- 73 dollars} 

PybUc}y PHvQtety 

controlled controlUd 

-Qfto <ii institutions institutions institutions 

ll^i^^ $1'807 $1,699 $1,984 

^^^2-83 ^ 3 271 2985 4,206 
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fIGUK I. INROiLMCNI IN dRAO£S KA2 Of RfGUUR DAY SCHOOIS. BY WSTITUTIONAL 
CONTROL AND ORGANIZATIONAL LtVU: UHITED STATES. FALL 1962 TO 1952 




mm 2 TOTAL omn-mon enroluw^nt in institutions of highcr education. 

BY COHfROL AND TYPt OF INSTITUTION: UNtTlD STATES. FAIL 1962 TO 1382 



(DATA WJlWfSe^ 




'»2 1967 1972 1977 1982 
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mURt 3 WGH SCHOOL GRADUATES: UNITIO STAUS, 1962-63 TO 1982 83 
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mm 5. cusswoM mcnm in mijuk iimkim m sccowom day schoois. by 
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fimi 8. (KSTRUCTJONAL STAff FOR RfSlOENT COURSES W WSTrOITIOHS Of 
HIGHER EOUCATIOH. BY PMfESSlCKAL RANK,' UNITED STATES. fAU t962 TO 1982 




FIGURE 7. TOTAL EXPtNOIfllRES [I9?2-7J OOLURSj . 8Y REGULAR EltMENTARV 
AND StCONDAHY DAY SCHOOLS: UNITED STAHS. 1962-63 TO 1982-83 




FIGURE 8 TOTAL f XPENDITURES n9?2-?3 DOLLARS), BY INSTITUTIONS 
Of HIGHER EDUCATION: UNITED STATES, 1962-63 TO 1982-83 




FKUM i SCHOOl-ANO COIUGC-Att POPUUrON : UKtrEO STATES. OCTOeER 1962 TO 1982 
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Table l.-Sumniary of trends In education: United States, 1982-63 to 1982--83 



Characteristic 



Schoohage population: 

5-13 

14-17 

18-21 . 

18 (nearest birthday) . . . 

Public school districts . . . . 

Operating . . 

Nonoperating 

Enrollment: 

K-grade 12 

K--8 

9-12 

Public 

K-8 

9-12 

Nonpublic 

Higher education: 

Degree-credit 

Public 

Private 

4-veaf 

2-vear 

Undergraduate 

First-tirT« 

Graduate 

Men 

Women 

FuHtime 

Part- lime 

Fulltime-equivalent 

Non-degree-credit . . . . 

Public 

Private 

High school graduates . . . . 

Public 

Nonpublic , 

Men 

Women 







Percent 


Fall 


Percent 


Fall 


Fall 


change. 


1982^ 


change, 


1962 


1972 


1962 to 


(pro- 


1972 to 






1972 


jected) 


1982 


Thousands 




Thou$ar>ds 




34,094 


35.114 


3 


23^,234 


-11 


12,898 


16,522 


Oft 


• 1 •t,^«» 1 


—1 4 


10.893 


15.362 


41 


216,342 


6 


2772 


4,013 


45 


2 3.877 


-3 


33.1 


17.0 








28.9 


16.6 


-43 






4.2 


0.4 


-91 




. * . 


44,849 


50,754 


u 


«f 0, 1 uu 


4 4 

— 1 1 


33.537 


35,544 


6 


31700 


-11 


11,312 


16,209 


34 


13,400 


-12 


38,749 


45 754 


IS 


40,800 


-11 


28.637 


31.844 


11 




—10 


10 112 




38 


12.100 


-13 


6.100 


5,000 


-18 


4,300 


-14 


4,176 


8,265 


98 


8,927 


8 


2.574 


6J68 




A IRQ 


1 u 


lieoi 


2^107 


32 


2,168 


3 


3,585 


6,473 


81 


6,684 


3 


590 


1,792 






OK 


3,753 


7,322 


95 


7.830 


1 


1.031 


1,740 




1 ,D /O 


A 


422 


943 


123 


1,097 


16 




4 7ni 

*# ,/ U 1 


82 


4,843 


3 


1.588 


3.564 


1 OA 




1 O 


2,902 


5,647 


95 


5,971 


6 


1,273 


2,618 


106 


2.956 


13 


3,322 


6,51 1 






7 


229 


950 


315 


1,489 


57 


179 


912 


409 


1,455 


60 


50 


38 


— z4 


34 


-11 


1962-63 


1972-73 




1982-83 




1,950 


3.077 


58 


2,835 


~8 


1.717 


2.777 


62 


2.535 


-9 


233 


300 


29 


300 


0 


959 


1,524 


59 


1,405 


-8 


991 


1,552 


57 


1,430 


-8 



See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 1. -Summary of trends In education: United States, 
1962-63 to 1982-83 - Continued 



Characteristic 


Fall 


Fall 
1972 


Percen t 
change, 

1972 


Fall 
1982^ 

jected) 


Percent 
change, 
1972 to 
1982 


Percent that high school 
graduates are of the 
IS-year-old population .... 


67.8 


75.2 




76.8 


... 


Percent that first«time 
degree-credit enrollment 
is of high school graduates . . 


63.6 


57.7 




66.7 


... 


Earned degrees: 


416 


941 


126 


999 


6 




246 
171 


526 
415 


114 
143 


534 
465 


2 
12 




27 


50 


85 


65 


30 




26 
1 


46 
4 


77 
300 


55 
10 


20 
150 




95 


251 


164 


338 


35 




64 

31 


147 
104 


130 
236 


179 
158 


22 
52 




13 


34 


162 


52 


53 


ll 


11 
1 


29 
6 


164 
500 


42 
10 


45 
67 


Elenrtentary and secondary 
instrucr^onat staff: 


Fan 
1962 


Fall 
1972 




Fall 
1982 




Classroom teachers 


1,708 


2,308 


35 


2,236 


-3 




1.021 
686 


1.260 
1,048 


23 
63 


1,264 
972 


0 
-7 




1,508 


2,097 


39 


2.036 


-3 




886 
621 


1,120 
977 


26 
57 


1.135 
901 


1 

-8 




200 


211 


6 


200 


-5 


Other instructional 


133 


236 


77 


224 


-5 


Higher education instructional 


312 


600 


92 


652 


9 


Futl-time^quivalent 


228 


471 


107 


513 


9 



Table V-Summary of trends in education; United States, 
1962-63 to 1982-83 - Continued 



Characteristic 


Unadjusted doUars 


Constant 
1972-73 
dollars 




1962-63 


1972-73 


1982-83 


Total expenditures by regular 
educattooal insittutions: ^ 




Billions of dollars 










PuWic 




$89.0 
72,9 
16.1 


$114.5 
93.5 
2)0 




22,2 


57.0 


70.4 


Public 




5t,7 
5.3 


64.1 
6,3 






32.0 


44.1 


Pubhc 


5,8 


21.2 
10.8 


29.4 
. 14,7 


Current expenditure per Pupil in 
average daily attendance in public 




Dollars 






$1,026 


$1,446 


Hstimaied average charges per full-time 
undergraduate degree-credit student 








Tuition and required fees: 
Public 




399 
1.952 


478 

2,535 


Board' 

Public 




569 
622 


569 
622 


Dormitory room: 
Public 




458 
524 


563 
625 



Projections are based on assurrtptions given in 
appendix A- Users should check the acceptability 
of these assumptions for their purposes. 
PopuUlion projections are based on Series E 
fronn ihe Bureau of the Census, 



includes current expenditures, interest, and 
capital outlay. 

NOTE. -Data are for the 50 States and the District 
of Columbia. Because of rounding, detail 
may r^ox add to totaU. 
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CHAPTER II 



Enrollment 

Martin M. hrankcl and Lonune C. Simpson 
All Levels ( table 2 ) 

Total fall enrollment (elementary, secondaiy, and higher education) increased from 49 
niilhon in 1962 to 60 million in 1972 and is expected to decrease to 56 million by 1982. These 
totals include daytime enrolhiiont in all tegular public and nonpublic (parochial and 
nonsectarian) elementary and secondary schools; degree-credit enrollment in publicly and 
privately controlled institutions of higher education in programs leading to a bachelor's or 
higher degree; and non-dcgreC'Cfedit enroHment in programs that extend not more than 3 years 
beyond high school and are designed to prepare tor a technical, semiprofessionaU or 
craftsman -clerical position. 

lixcluded trorn tiie enrollments in institutions of higher education are adult education 
courses of regular length; short courses of any kind; and correspondence, television, or radio 
courses, some of which are degree-credit courses. I:xchided from the enroMments in elementary 
and secondary schools are: (1) Those in public and nonpublic subcollegiate, vocational, 
technical, and trade schools, unless they are a part of the regular school system; (2) enrollment 
in evening classes in regular public schools; and (3) enrollment in elementary and secondary 
grades in public and nonpublic residential schools for exceptional children, I'edcral schools for 
Indians, federally operated schools on Tedcral installations, and subcollegiate departments of 
public and nonpublic institutions of higher education. These enrollments also exclude children 
aged 3 to 6 years enrolled in independent public and nonpublic nursery schools and 
kindergartens (exclusively preprimary schools). However, estimates of the latter enrollment are 
shown in table 2 as a separate item. 

Ihe projections of fall enroihnenis shown in table 2 are based piimarily on the following 
assumptions: ( r)Tlic percentages of school-age persons enrolling in school will continue the 
1961 to 1971 trends. (2) The retention rates in public elementary and secojidary schools will 
remain constant at the J971 to 1972 levels. (3) The series H school-age populations on which 
the projections are based will remain through 1982 substantially as now estimated and 
projected by the Bureau of the Census. These population bases are shown in appendix B, 
tables B-I and B-2. 



Fleinentary and Secondary Day Schools (lables 3, 4) 

I'all enrollment in regular elementary and secondary day schools (tables 3 and 4) increased 
from A*^ million in 1962 to 51 milhun in 1972 and is expected to decrease to the 1962 level of 
approximately 45 million in 1982. The 1*)72 enrollment excludes an estimated total of 310,000 
enrolled in public and nonpublic schools, such as residential schools for exceptional children, 
subcollegiate departments of public and nonpublic institutions of higher education, Federal 
schools for Indians, and federally ojx^tated schools on Federal installations, it also excludes an 
estimated J J jnillion between the ages of 3 anJ 6 years enrolled in independent nursery schools 

ER?C 



and kindergartens, and an cslimaled 1.1 million in ^'special" (nioslly private business and trade) 
schools.^ 

Iinroilnient in graUes R -8 increased from less than 34 niillion in 1962 to a high of almost 37 
million in J 969 and decreased to less than 36 million in 1^7,7. It is expected to continue to 
decrease to 31 million in 1979 and 1980, then begin to increase slightly. The projected decrease 
of over 5 million elementary students between 1970 and 1980 is based on tfie assumption that 
the series II scliool age population on which the projections arc based will remain througli 1982 
substantially as now projected by the Bureau of the Census. 

Based on the most recent birth-expectation data of wives 18-24 years old,^ the Bureau of 
the Census estimates that all women 18-24 years old in 1972 will complete their childbearing 
with an average of about 2.1 births per woman. Tins is the same rate thai is assumed in the 
series E population projections. 

linroUment in grades 9- 12, which has increased fron^ \\ million in 1962 to 15 million in 
1972, is expected to remain at about the same level through 1979, and then begin to decrease 
rapidly as the children, born in the iow birth years of the late I960's, progress through high 
school. 

Hnrollment in schools organized as secondary (see appendix A, **Glossary»" for definition of 
elementary and secondary schools) increased from less than 15 million in 1962 to nearly 20 
n\illion in 1972 and is expected to decrease to about 17 million in 1982. The enrollment in 
secondary schools is larger than the enrollment in grades 9-12, as shown in tables 3 and 4, 
because it includes all enrollment in grades 9-12, as well as the enrollment in grades 7 and 8 in 
junior high schools. It may be even higher than it appears to be in table 4 because some State 
departments of education report only by grade even though some of their schools are organized 
on an elementary and secondary basis. In recent years, an increasing number of States have 
reported in this manner, and, therefore, the elementary-secondary breakdown should be used 
with some reservations. 

The reported enrollment in elementary schools is smaller than that in kindergarten through 
grade 8 {tables 3 and 4) because it excludes enrollment in grades 7 and 8 in junior high schools. 
The reported enrollment in elementary schools increased from 30 million in 1962 to nearly 3! 
million in 1972 but is expected to decrease to 28 million in 1982. 



Public school enrollment (eables 3, 4) 



Projections of enrollment ir regular public day schools are shown in table 3 by grade group 
and in table 4 by organizational level. 

The public school enrollment by grade was projected for each grade separately and then 
summed to obtain the projections by grade group. The projectioJiS by grade were derived by 
applying (I) projected age-specific enrollment rates to 5- and 6-year-olds (Bureau of the Census 
population series H) and (2) projected grade-retention rates to children in grades 1 - I I . 

It should be noted that children entering kindergarten through fall 1977 and tirsl grade 
througli fall 1978 are already born; thus, the number is not dependent on assumed fertility 
rates. By 1982, the last year shown in the tables, only projections of kindergarten through 
grade > depend on assumed fertility rates. For an explanation of the fertility rates used by the 
Bureau of ihc Census for projecting series E population, see appendix B, table B-l , footnotes. 



U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Censuj, Current Population Reports, "t^opulation 
Characteristics, Social and Kconomic Characteristics of Students: October 1971/' Series P -20, No. 24|, 
October 1972. 

^U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports^ "Population 
Characteristics, Birth Kxpectalions and Fertility: June 1972." Series k-20. No. 2«48, April 197J. 
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The enrollment in regular public day schools by organizational level was derived by assuming 
that the percentages of the 7th- and Sth-grudc enrollment organized as secondary school 
enroUmeat witl remain coustdnt at the 1972 level. 

For a more detailed description of the assumptions and methods used in projecting public 
school enrolhnent, see footnotes to tables 3 and 4 and appendix A, table A- 1, 

Nonpublic school enrollment ((ables 3,4) 

About 10 percent of regular day school enrollment (K-12) is new in nonpublic schools, 
mostly (about 75 percent) in Catholic schools. Prmiarily because of tlsca! difficulties, the 
enrollment in Cathohc schools has been declining and is expected to continue to decline. 

Because of the decreases in Catholic enrolhnent and because* of the limited data available on 
other nonpublic school enrollment, the projection of noipublic school enrolhnent by 
conventional trend methods is not feasible. The projections by grade group included in table 3 
arc, therefore, estimates based on the limited information available to the OfHce of Education 
at this time. (Enrollments lost by the nonpublic schools will be shifted to the public schools, so 
the projected total public and nonpubhc enrollment should not be affected .) 

The enrollments in nonpublic schools by organi/attonal level shown in table 4 arc the same 
as those by grade group shown in table 3 because alntost all the nonpublic school 7th and 8th 
graders in the past have been in the elementary schools. 

Institutions of Higher Education (table 5) 

Fall enrollment in both 4*year and 2-year Institutions of higher education includes resident 
and extension, day and evening, full-time and part-tin^ students who are (l)iaking work 
creditable toward a bachelor's or higher degree, or (2) in occupational or general studies 
programs not chietly creditable toward a bachelor's degree but preparing for a technical, 
senuprofessional, or craftsman-clerical position. 'Hie total enrollment increased from 4,4 million 
in 1962 to 9 J miUion in 1972 and is expected to be 10.4 million in 1982, In 1982, 14 percent 
of this enrollment is expected to be in occupational or general studios compared with 10 
percent in 1972 and only 5 percent in 1962, 

Degree credit enrollment (tables 6-8, 13) 

Opening fall enrollment in courses creditable toward a bachelor's or higher degree increased 
only about 200,000 and 150,000 in the 2 years from 1970 to 1972. i'or the 5 years 1965 to 
1970, degree-cfcdit enrollment increases averaged almost 500,000 students per year. Ihese past 
2 years of smaller enrollment increases seem to indicate an end to the era of large enrollment 
increases that colleges experienced during the 1960's. 

Another, even stronger, indicator of the end of large annual mcteases in degree-credit 
enrollment is the drop in both 1970-1971 and 1971 't972 of (Irst^time degree-credit 
enrolhnent. According to the Bureau of the Census,*^ the percentage of 18- and 19-year-olds 
enrolled in college (in degree^redit courses) has increased about 1 percent for women from 
1968 to 1972. But for men. Ibis percentage has decreased over 5 percent during this same 
period. 

Therefore, it is no longer reasonable to assume that the past long-term trend of the 
percentage that degree-credit enrollment is of the J8- 2 J -year-old population will continue. In 
prior editions of this publication we have made that assvm^ption. Since we now seem to be in 




U.S. Pcpartmfnt of ( ommetc*. Bureau of the CensxiS, Current Pnpuhfion Reports, ^apuljfion 
Characterislics, School rn{<iUm<n{ m the United Slates; 1972 (Advance l>at3. October J97J Si/rvc)),'* 
Series H--20. No. 247, February 1973. 
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Ihc midst of changing enrollment patterns in postsccondary education, we arc showing two 
alternate projections of total and fust tin^e degree-credit enrolhnent. by sex, hi appendix 
tables B-5 and B-6. 

The projections shown in tables 6-8 and 13 are pnmarily based on the following two 
assmnplioiis: (l)ror each sex, the percentage that Tirst-time degree-credit enrollment is of the 
average 18-ycar-old populjtion will rcniain constant at the V>12 rate through 1982. (2) The 
percentage that total degree-credit enrollment is of the first-time degree-credit enrollment base 
will follow the 1962-1972 trtiid to 1982. The first-tinie degree-credit enrollment base was 
computed as 100 percent of the firsl-tinie degree-credit enrollment in a given year plus 
75 percent, 60 percent, and 55 percent of the Hrst-lime degree-credit enrollment in the previous 
3 years, respectively. 

Redecting the assumptions mentioned above, degree-credit cnro!h\ient is expected to 
increase less than 1 million students during ihe next lOyears.This is in comparison with an 
increase of over 4 inillion students during the past 10 years. 

During the next decade, almost all ihe expected increases in enrollment will be in public 
insritutions, about two-thirds in public 2-year institutions. Also, women will continue to make 
up a larger portion of degree-credit enrollment during that period. Women comprised 
43 percent of degree-credit enroHment in 1972, compared with 38 percent in 1902. They are 
expected to make up 46 percent of degree-credit enrollment in 1982. 

Alternate total and first-time degree-credit enrollment projections (tables B-5, B-6) 

Tlie higher projections in table B-5 are based primarily on the assumption that the 
percentage that tlrst-tinie degiec-credit enrollment is of the average ! 8-year-old population will 
increase, by 1982, to the higher rates reached in 1969 and 1970. The lower projections in 
table B-6 are based primarily on the assumption that the percentage that first-time degree-credit 
enrollment is of the average 18-year-oId population will continue to decrease, by 1982, to the 
lower rates of the early I960's. 

Non-degree<redit enrollment (tables 9 ~- 1 1 ) 

Opening fall enrollment in non-degree-credit courses (occupational or general studies 
programs) in all institutions of higher education increased from 229,000 in 1962 to 950,000 in 
1972. The largest increases in non-degree-credit enrollment occurred in the past 2 years, 
1970" J972, when enrolhnent jumped from 661 ,000 to 950,000. 

The data on non-degree credit enrollment, ho\/evcr, are suspect, since it is often difficult for 
colleges to differentiate between a degree-credit and a non-degrec-credit student. Also, some 
Stales require that anyone taking some credits that are transferable to a degree pro^^'^m be 
classified as a degree-credit student. These inconsistencies in reporting non-degree-credit 
enrollment should be considered when using either degree-credit or non-degree-crcdit 
enrollment data and projections. Shifts in degree-credit status are small relative to degree-credit 
enrollment* but they arc quite significant when compared with non-degree-credit enrollment. 
Tiiercfore, it is possible that the very large increases in non-degree-credit enrollment from 1970 
to 1972 are in part attributable lo reporting inconsistencies. However, non-degree-credit 
enrollment is undoubtedly increasing and it is expected to rise to ahnost 1.5 million by 1982. 

Over the next 1 0 years, almost all the expected increase of over 500,000 students will be in 
pubhc 2-year institutions, which accounted for 90 percent of non-degree<redit enrollment in 
1972. Men will account for more than 55 ^>crcent of the expected nun-degree crcdit enrollment 
increase, unlike degree-credit enrollment where women will account for over 75 percent of the 
expected eniollment increase. 

The projection of non-degree-credit enrolhnent is based primarily on the assunjplion that, 
for each sex, non-degrec credit enrollment expressed as a percentage of the population 18- 21 
years of age will follow the 1962- 1972 trend to 1982. 
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Full-time-Equivalent enrollment (table 12) 



Estimated full-time-equivalent opening fall enrollment in degree-credit and non-degree-credit 
courses increased from 3.5 million in 1962 to 7.1 million in 1972 and is expected (o be 
7.8 million in 1982. Of this enrollment, 75 percent was in publicly controlled institutions in 
1972, and 77 percent is expected to be in publicly controlled institutions in 1982. Highty-nine 
percent of the 1982 full-time-equivalent enrollment is expected to be in degree-credit courses. 

The estimates of full-time-equivalent degree-credit enrollment are based on 33 percent of 
part-lime degree-credit enrollment plus full-time degree-credit enrollment. Full time-equivalent 
non-degree credit enrollment is based on 28 percent of part-time non-degree-credit enrollment 
plus fulMime non-degree-credit enrollment. These percentages for converting part-time 
enrollment to the full-time equivalent of part-time enrollment were taken from the 1964 
sample survey of full-time-equivalent enrollment and credit hours. 

First-time degree-credit enrollment (tables 14,15,16) 

First-time opening fall degree-credit enrollment decreased by almost 40,000 students from 
1970 to 1972. The decrease from 1971 to 1972 was larger than the decrease from b;70 to 
197 K These decreases in enTolhneni coincide with previously mentioned Census data"* showing 
that the percentage of 18- and 19-year-olds enrolled in college has been decreasing for the past 
few years. The projections in tables 14, 15» and 16 are based primarily on the assumption that 
the percentage of 18- and 19-year'Olds who attend college will not continue to decrease, but 
will level off, and that the percentage that first-time degree-credit enrollment was of the average 
18-year-oId popiilation in 1972 will remain constant through 1982. 

- Therefore, refiecling the average I8-year-ofd population, as projected by the Bureau of the 
Census, the first-time degree-credit enrollment is expected to increase from 1 ,740,000 students 
in 1972 to 1,834,000 students in 1977 and the.a drop to 1,678,000 by 1982. 

Over the period it is expected that decreasing numbers of first-time degree-credit students 
will enroll in 4-year institutions, but that more first-time degree-credit students will enroll in 
2-year institutions, especially public 2-year institutions. 

Alternate projections of first-time degree-credit enrollment are shown in tables B-5 and B-6, 
and the primary assumptions upon which they are based are discussed in an earlier section of 
this chapter. (See page 16.) 

Resident graduate enrollment (table 17) 

Resident graduate enrollment increased from 422,000 in 1962 to 943,000 in 1972. During 
the next 10 years, the rate of growth of resident graduate enrollment is expected to slow down 
and the number of resident graduate students is expected to increase by only about 150,000 
students to nearly 1.1 million. 

Reflecting the overall trends in degree-credit enrollment, all the expected 150,000 increase 
will be in public institutions and women will account for about 85 percent of the increase. 
These estimates and projections are confined to resident graduate students because there were 
no separate data on extension graduate students until 1969. 

Extension graduate students are included with resident and extension undergraduate and 
first-pMfessional students in tables 18 and 19. in 1969, 1970, 1971, and 1972, the years that 
data on extension graduate students were collected, there were approximately 127,000, 
139,000, 104,000, and 122,000 extension graduate students, respectively. The estimates of 
resident graduate enrollment through 1968 were derived from several sources. The principal 
sources were the comprehensive surveys of 1961, 1963, and 1967, and the opening fall 
enrollment surveys of 1966-69, The full-time and part-tirr.e alterdance status estimates for 
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1967 were based on the unpublished 1967 comprehensive survey of enrollment and the 1967 
opening fall survey of enrollment. For a detailed statement of the methods used in estimating 
graduate enrollment^ see appendix A, *'Eslimation Methods/* sections 3a, 3b, 3h, and 3g. 

The projections of graduate enrollment, by sex, were based on the assumption that the 
trends shown from 1962 to 1972 for estimated resident graduate enrollment as a percentage of 
total degree-credit enrolment v/ill continue to 1982, It is assumed that full-time graduate 
enrollment as a percentage of all graduate enrollment will remain constant at the 1972 level. 

Undergraduate and first-professional enrollment (tables 18, 19) 

Undergraduate and first-professional enrollment in 4-year institutions was estimated by 
subtracting estimated resident graduate enrollment from the estimated total of opening fall 
degree-credit resident and extension enrollment in these institutions. 

Estimated undergraduate and first-professional enrollment (table 19) in 4-year institutions 
rose from 3.2 million in 1962 to 5.5 million in 1972 and is expected to be S.6 million in 1982. 
Undergraduate enrollment in 2-year institutions (table 8) more than tripled from 1962 to 1972 
(590»000 to 1 ,792,000) and is expected to be 2,243,000 in 1982. 
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Table 3. -Enrollment in grades and 9-12 of regular day schools, by institutional control: 

United States, fall 1962 to 1982^ 



(In thousands) 





Toiaf public and nonpublic 


PtibffC 


Nonpublfc ^csiimated)^ 


Year (fall) 


K-12 K-8 9-12 K 12 


K~8 


9-12 K-12 K-8 9 )2^ 


(1) 


12) (3) (4) (5) 


(6) 


17) (8) (9) (10) 



1962 44.849 33,537 11,3^2 

1963 46,487 34,304 12,183 

1964 47,716 35,025 12.691 

1965 48,473 35.4 G3 13.010 

19G6 49,239 35.945 13.294 

1967 49,891 36.241 13,660 

1968 50.744 36.626 14,118 

1969 51.119 36.797 14,322 

t970 51,309 36.677 14.632 

I97t 5V28^ 36,^66 ^^^^^ 

1972 50,754 35,544 15.209 

1973 50,300 34.800 15,400 

1974 49,700 34,100 1 5,600 

1975 49.200 33,600 15,700 

1976 48.700 33,100 t5.600 

1977 48.000 32.400 15.500 

1978 47,100 31,700 15,400 

1979 46,200 31,200 15,000 

1980 45,700 31,200 14,400 

1981 45.300 31,400 13,900 

1982 45.100 31,700 13,400 

^ Does not include independent nuisery schools 
and kindergartens, residential schools for excep- 
tional children. subcoHegiate depafiments of 
institutions of higher education. Federal schools 
for Indians, federally operated schools on Fed* 
eral installations, and o:her schools not in the 
regular school system. 

^ Estimated unless otherwise noted. Estimates for 
years prior to 1965 revised in spring 1968 on 
basis of 1965 Office of Education survey. 
Includes some pupils eruollod in grades 7 and 8 
of nonpublic secondary schools from 1965 
through 1968. 

^ Reported data from Office of Education surveys. 

^ Estimates are based on reported data from the 
Uffjce of Education and the National Catholic 
Education Association. 

^ Estimates are based on reports fron^ the National 
Catholic Education Association. 

^ The projection of fall enrollment in regular day 
schools is based on the following assumptions: 
(I) Enrollment rates of the 5- and 6year-old 
population in public school kindergarten and 
grade 1 will follow the 1962- 1972 trends. 
{2) The public school enrollrT^eni >n grade 7 in a 
given year t will exceed the public school enroll- 
ment m grade 6 m year t — 1 by 3.1 percent of the 
projecied enroUmeni in grades K- 8 in Catholic 
elementary schools in year t-1. (3) The public 
school enrollment in grade 9 in year t will exceed 
the public school enrollment in grade 8 in year 
t-l by 4.8 percent of the projected enrollment 
tn grades K-8 m Caiholjc elementary schools in 



38,749 
40,187 
41,416 
42,173 
43.039 
43.891 
44.944 
45,619 
45.909 
48.081 
45.754 



28.637 
29.304 
30.025 
30,563 
31.145 
31,641 
32.226 
32.597 
32.577 
32.265 
31 844 



10,112 
10.883 
11.391 
11,610 
1 1 ,894 
12,250 
12,718 
13.022 
13.332 
13.816 
13.909 



6,100 
6,300 
6.300 
6.300 
6.200 
6.000 
5,800 
5,500 
5,400 
5.200 
5.000 



4,900 
5,000 
5.000 
•^4,000 
4,800 
4.600 
4.400 
4.200 
^4,100 
^^3.900 
^3,700 



1,200 
•^1,300 

1,300 
^1,400 

1,400 

1.400 
^1.400 

1.300 
^1.300 
^1,300 
^1.300 



PROJECTED' 



45.400 
44,900 
44,500 
44,100 
43.500 
42.700 
41,900 
41.400 
41.000 
40,800 



31,200 
30,600 
30,200 
29,800 
29,200 
28,600 
28.200 
28.200 
28.400 
28.700 



14,100 
14,300 
14,400 
14.300 
14.200 
14.100 
13,700 
13,100 
12.600 
12,100 



4.900 
4,800 
4,700 
4.600 
4.500 
4.400 
4,300 
4.300 
4,300 
4,300 



3.600 
3.500 
3.400 
3,300 
3,200 
3,100 
3.000 
3.000 
3.000 
3,000 



1.300 
1.300 
1,300 
1,300 
1,300 
1,300 
1.300 
1.300 
1.300 
1,300 



year t— 1. |4J The retention rates of all othei 
public school grades will remain constant at the 
averase of the rates for the past 3 years, 
(6) Enrollments in grades K-8 in Catholic ele- 
mentary schools will decreasf from 2.9 million in 
1972 to 2.0 million in 1982. (6) Enrollments in 
grades K-8 in all regular nonpublic day schools 
will decrease through 1982; grades 9-1 2 in these 
schools will remain constant at the 1970 level. 

NO! E.- -Data are for 50 States and the OistKCt of 
Columbia for all years. Because of round- 
ing, detail may not add to totals. 

SOURCES: Enrollment data and estimates are 
based on 11) U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Olfice of Educa- 
tion, publications: (a) Stan's tit s of Public 
Sihool^i, fall 1964 through 1972, 
(b) h'nroiimenr J cache rs, and School- 
housing, fall 1962 and 1963, (c) prepubli 
cation data from AVj^i5/rV5 of Nonpublic 
f-^tcmvntiiry and SeconxJiiry Schools. 
I '^70 71. {6) StatiUitS of rublic and 
i\ on public Elementary anc! Secondary 
Day Sch J ^6 S (e ) St a Ia tit s of 

Son public I: lenient jry and Sccondaiy 
Schools, /965 66. U) Nonpublk School 
Enrol (me nt in Grades 9 12. hall !9f)^. 
and Graduates, f'J^J 6<S . {q) Statistic % of 
Nonpublic I Elementary Schools, t9(>l 6 2. 
(h) Statistics of Xonpuhiic Secondary 
Schoifls. 6/; and (2) National 
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Catholic Educdtioridl Association pubiica- 
lions: ia) A Report on U.S. Catholic 
Schools, 1970- {b)U,S. Catholic 
Schools, J9 7J ~ 72, {c) prepobli cation data 
from U.S. Catholic Schools. 19 72- 7S. 

The population projections, as of 
October 1, of 5- and 6-vear olds on which 
the enroHmenl proicctions in k'ndergortcn 
and grade 1 are based, are consistent with 
Series E population projections in U.S. 



Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census, Current Population Reports, 
Series No. 493, Oecembsr 1972. 

The O, B, and F population projecfions, 
together with definitions of each series, 
are shown in appendix table 3-1. 

For enrolirnent projections based on 
population projection Series O and F, see 
appendix B, tables 8-3 and 



TnWe 4«-EnroUrnent in reguie* day schools, by institutional control 3nd 
organiiational level: United States, fall 1962 to 1982^ 



tin thousands] 





Total public and nonpublJC 




Public 




Nonpublic (estim.ited)^ 







■ - 


, , ... 






— 


- 










K )2 


f lenierv 


Second- 


K - 1 2 


Etcmo fl- 


Second- 


K-12 


Elen^en- 


Second- 






tary 


ary 




urry 


ary 




tary 


ary 


( 1 } 


(7) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


{61 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


(10} 




44.849 


30 J 64 


14.686 


38,749 


25.264 


13,485 


6.100 


4.900 


1,200 








1 y , / 1 / 


40.187 


25,775 


1 4 ,4 1 2 


6,300 


5.000 


^1 ,300 


1964 


47,716 


31,?21 


16,495 


41 .4 16 


26,221 


1 5,195 


6,300 


5,000 


1.300 


1965 


48 4 73 


O 1 .O / 




42^1 73 


26!670 


1 5^504 


6.300 


"^4,900 


1 ,400 


1966 


49,2oS 


31.905 


17.334 


43,039 


27,105 


1 5.934 


6,200 


4,800 


1,400 


1967 


49.891 


31.972 


17.919 


43.891 


27,372 


16.519 


6,000 


4,600 


1,400 




50,744 


3t.763 


18.931 


44,944 


27.363 


1 7.581 


5,800 


*M,400 


^1.400 


1 or-Q 


5^119 


31 ,655 


19.463 


45.619 


27.455 


18,163 


5,500 


4.200 


1,300 


1 Q 7n 


5K309 


31.601 


19,708 


45.909 


27,501 


18,408 


5,400 


'^4.100 


'*1.300 


1 D 7 1 


51.281 


31.588 


19.693 


46,081 


27,688 


18.393 


5.200 


^3.900 


'^1.300 


1 <") 7 '7 


50.754 


31.026 


19.728 


^5,75^4 


27,326 


18.428 


5,000 


^3,700 


1 .300 










PROJECTED 










1 07'^ 


50,300 


30,300 


20,000 


45,400 


26.700 


18,700 


4.900 


3,600 


1.300 


1974 


49.700 


29.700 


20.100 


45.000 


26,200 


1 Q Rrvi 
1 o,ouvj 


4.800 


3.500 


1,300 


1975 


49,200 


29.200 


20.100 


44.500 


25,800 


18.800 


4.700 


3,400 


1.300 


1976 


48,700 


28,800 


20.000 


44.100 


25,500 


18,700 


4,600 


3.300 


1 .300 


1977 ........ 


48.000 


28,300 


)9,700 


43.500 


25,1 0<3 


18,400 


4,500 


3,?00 


1,300 


1978 


47,100 


27.800 


19,300 


42.700 


24,700 


18,000 


4,400 


3.100 


1.300 


1979 . 


46,200 


27,500 


18.700 


41,900 


24,500 


17.400 


4.300 


3.000 


1,300 


1980 


45.700 


27.600 


18.100 


41,400 


24,600 


16.800 


4,300 


3,000 


1,300 


1981 


45/300 


27,800 


I'i.BOO 


41,000 


24.800 


16.200 


'1.300 


3.000 


1,300 


1982 


45JDO 


28,000 


17.200 


40.800 


25.000 


15,900 


4,300 


3,000 


1,300 



Does not incJudo ♦nd'^pendent ourssry 'chools 
and kindcfg^if tens, rcsfdentiil schools for excep 
ttonal children, subcollegiate deparlments of 
fnstituiions of higher educatfon, Federal schools 
for Indians, fedorally operated schools on Fed- 
eral »nstalldtions. and oiher schoots not in the 
regular school system. 

Esltmated unless othem^se noted. Estimates for 
years prior to 1965 revised in spnng 1968 on 
basis of l965 0H<Ct'Of Education survey . 
R jfjoftcd data from Office of Education surveys, 
Estimates based on reported data from the Office 
of Education and the National Catholic Educa- 
tion Associatfon. 

Estimates are based on reports from the National 
Catholic Education Association. 
The projection of fcill enrollment in regular 
publK: day school- by organi/ationa! travel is 
twsed on the assumpiion that the percentage of 
enrollment in grades 7 and 8 that will be organ- 
ized as elemer^tary and as st:condary enroUmeni 
will icmain cons'^nt at the 1972 level. 

The projection of regular fail enrollment in 
nonpublic schools by organizational level is based 
on the assumption that substantially all non- 
public enrollment m gtados 7 and 8 wilt conunue 
as elementary enroHfTient 

For further methodological d<?taiis, see 
appendix A, table A-1 . 



NOTE. 



-Data are for 50 States and the District of 
Columbia for all yea's. Because of round- 
ing, detail may not add to totals. 



SOURCES, enrollment data and estmiates are 
ba'^eri on 11) U.S. Department o1 Health. 
Education, and Welfare. Office of Educa- 
tion, publications: (a) StdrisTics of h4blic 
Si'hooli. fall 1964 through 1972, 
ib) I-'tinfllnicnr, leathers, cid Sc}iyjol- 
housing, fall 1962 and 1963, Ic) prepobli- 
cation data from StJtisrics of Nonpubtic 
I' le men tary un^J Secondary Schools. 
r^7i) 7i. id) Statisric^ of fidhhc ami 
Nonpublic Hlcfticntary and Secondary 
Ojy Sihooli, 19G8~69, {2)Statnihs of 
Si^npuhlic htcmcnf'iry and Secondary 
Sc hoo!^'. 1965 -66, {\) ^unp^4blic School 
Enrollment in GrJdvs <^ 1 2, Fall 1964. 
and Graduates. I^JhJ ()4, iq) StJtiuk\ of 
Xonpuhiic h'.li'nufUiiry Schools. 62, 
(h) StJiisfi'X of Son pub lie Secondary 
Schoott. lyfyi) f^i: and {2) National 
Catholic Education Association publica- 
tions: (a" A Report on V S Cathnfie 
Sih<uih. I07il //, (bl V S Catholic 
Schottly /v;/ 72, ic) prepublication data 
forU.V Catholti- Schools 1^72 7.?. 
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Table 5.-Summafv of enrollment in all institutions of higher education, by degree-credit status 
and institutional type: United States, faU 1962 to 1982 



(Resident and extension opening fall enrollmenl-in thousands! 



Year(falO 



(1) 











N 


on degree-credit 


rrpHit Anfl 




























Cf 6c![i t 


Total 


4*y 63r 


2*y63r 


Total 


4*vear 


<*Vear 


CI M M ■ I IC ML 
















13) 


(4) 


Wf 








4 404 


4 175 


3.585 


590 


229 


45 


184 


4*766 


4!495 


3!870 


625 


271 


52 


220 


5.280 


4.950 


4.239 


71 1 


330 


52 


278 


5,921 


5.526 


4.685 


841 


395 


63 


jj2 


6.390 


5.928 


4.984 


945 


462 


oU 


Jo 1 


v>,cl 1 * 


R AAA 


5.325 


1.081 




/o 


432 


7 ^il*^ 
/ ,o I o 




5.639 


1.289 


DOO 




503 






5.956 


1.528 




12. 


448 


O.QO 1 


7 QOrt 


6.290 


1.630 


Obi 


68 


593 




A 1 1 A 
0, 1 1 0 


6.391 


1,725 


oo o 


72 


761 






6.473 


1.792 




76 


874 






PROJECTED^ 








9,385 


8.370 


6.512 


1.858 


1.015 


74 


941 


9.568 


8,491 


6.563 


1.928 


1.077 


73 


1.004 


9.802 


8.645 


6.638 


2,007 


1,157 


73 


1.084 


10.034 


8.811 


6.724 


2,087 


1,223 


73 


1.150 


10.242 


8.965 


6,811 


2,154 


1,277 


72 


1.205 


10.406 


9,069 


6,862 


2.207 


1.337 


72 


1.265 


10.485 


9.099 


6.861 


2.238 


1.386 


72 


1.314 


10.517 


9.097 


6.842 


2.255 


1,420 


70 


1.350 


10.516 


9.051 


6.790 


2,261 


1.465 


70 


1.395 


10.416 


8.927 


6.684 


2.243 


1.4^ 


69 


1,420 



1962 . 

1963 . 

1964 . 

1965 . 
1966< 
1967^ 

1968 . 

1969 . 

1970 . 

1971 . 

1972 - 

1973 . 

1974 . 
1976 . 

1976 , 

1977 . 

1978 . 

1979 . 

1980 . 

1981 . 

1982 . 



' The breakdown between degree-credit and 
non-degree-credit enrollment in 1966 and 1967 is 
estimated, See appendix A. "Estimation 
Methods." sees. 3d-39. 

2 For assumptions underlying these pro]ections 
and for methods of projecting, see footnotes to 
tables 6 and 9, and table A*1 in appendix A. 

NOTE. -Data are for 60 States and the District of 
Cofiimbia for all years. Because of 
rounding, detail may not add to totals. 



SOURCES: enrollment data and estinr^ates are 
based on U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Office of 
Education, publications: (l)Openrn; 
{Fall} Enrolhnent in Higher Education. 
annually, 1962 through 1968, 1971, and 
1972. |2)ffli7 Enrollment in Higher 
Education, Supplementary Infortnation, 
1969 and 1970. 13) data from Resident 
and /extension EnroUmefit in Institutions 
of Higher Education, fall 1966 
(unpublished), and (4) Resident and 
Extension Enrollment in Institutions of 
Hitter Education, First Term 1961. 
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Table 6. -To tat, decree credit enrollment in ah institutions of higher education, by sex, 
by attendance status, and by institutional control: United States, fall 1962 to 1982 



[Resident and extension opening fall enroMmenl) 





To tar 




Sex 


Attendance status 


Control 


Year 


lieQree- 




























(fall) 


credit 
















en roll men I 


Men 


Won>en 


Fulltime 


Parilime 


Public 


Private 


{* ) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


{5} 


(6) 


17) 


(8) 


1962 


4.174.936 


2.587.291 


1,687,645 


2,902,101 


1.272,835 


2.573.720 


1.601.216 


1963 


4.494.626 


2.772.562 


1.722.064 


3,068.489 


1.426.157 


2.848.454 


1.646.172 


1964 


4.9S0.173 


3.032.992 


1.917.181 


3.417.796 


1.532.377 


3.179.527 


1.770.646 


1965 


C CIC IOC 


J,Jf4.o0J 


i Si* Til 


3,909.987 


1 R1R "X"^ 
1 .D 1 D.i^OO 




1 .oU 1 ,000 


1966> . . . . 


5,928.000 


3.577.000 


2.351.000 


4,225.000 


1 .703,000 


3.940.000 


1.988,000 


1967^ 


6.406.000 


3.822.000 


2.584.000 


4,556,000 


1,850,000 


4.360.000 


2.046,000 


1968 


6.928.115 


4.1 19.002 


2.809.113 


4,937.193 


1.990.922 


4.891.743 


2,036,372 


1960 


7.484.073 


4.419.147 


3.064.926 


5.253,755 


2.230.318 


5.414.934 


2.069,139 


1970 


7.920.149 


4.636.641 


3.283.508 


5,489.033 


2.431.116 


5.800.089 


2.120.060 


1971 


8.116.103 


4.717.098 


3.399.005 


5.676.486 


2.439.617 


6.013,934 


2.102.169 


1972 


8.265,057 


4.700.622 


3.564.435 


5.646.749 


2.618.308 


6.157.868 


2.107.189 








PROJECTED^ 








1973 


8,370.000 


4,695.000 


3.675.000 


5.699,000 


z.tj/ 1 .UUU 


b^^oo.OOO 


2,1 14,000 


1974 


8.491.000 


4.719.000 


3.772.000 


5,762,000 


2,729.000 


6.361.000 


2.130.000 


1975 


8.645.000 


4.771.000 


3.874.000 


5.848.000 


2,797.000 


6.494.000 


2.151.000 


1976 


8.811.000 


4.851,000 


3.960.000 


5,945.000 


2.866.000 


6,632.000 


2.179.000 


1977 


8.966.000 


4.923.000 


4.042.000 


6,033,000 


2.932.000 


6,758.000 


2.207.000 


1978 


9.069.000 


4.968.000 


4.101.000 


6.092.000 


2.977,000 


6.842.000 


2.227.000 


1979 


9.099.000 


4.973,000 


4.126.000 


6.103.000 


2.99C.000 


6.873.000 


2.226.000 


1980 


9.097.000 


4.958,000 


4 J 39.000 


6.068.000 


3.009.000 


6.881.000 


2.216.000 


1981 


9.051.000 


4,922,000 


4,129.000 


6.059.000 


2.992,000 


6.847,000 


2,204.000 


1982 


8.927.000 


4.843.000 


4.084.000 


5,971,000 


2.956.000 


6.759.000 


2,168.000 



The breakdown between degree-credrt and 
non-degree cfed't enrollment in 1966 end 1967 is 
estimated. See appendix A. ' Estimation Methods." 
sees. 3d and 3f . 

These estimates differ from the estinnates 
published in the 1968 edition of Projections of 
EiSucational Statistics because ol data available from 
the 1967 comprehensive report ol enrollment and 
revisions in the 1966 comprehensive data for 4 veaf 
institutions. 

^ The projection of toiaJ deQree-credlt enrollment in 
all institutior>$ of higher education is based primdriFy 
on the followir^ assumptions and methodolo^v: 
(a) for each year, an enrollment base of students 
who enrolfed in deQree<redit courses for the first 
time in that year a<id in the previous 3 years was 
computed. " . .> enrollment base was assumed to 
consist of 100 percent of the given year's first time 
degree-credit students plus 75 percent. 60 percent, 
and 55 percent of the previous 3 years' first-time 
degree-credit students, respectively, (bl For each 
sex. it was assumed that total degree^rredit 
enrollment expressed as a percentage of the 
first-lime degree-credit enrollment base, described in 
la), would follow the 1962-1972 trend to 1982. 
(c) The projection of total degree<redi1 enrollment 
by control and type of institution is based on the 
assumption that, for each sex. the percentage that 
enrollment in public 2'year institutions is of total 
enrollment will foMow the 1962-1972 trendio 1982 
with the restriction that il cannot exceed 26 
percent. For the other 3 categories of institutional 
control and type, the 1972 percentages of total 
enrollment were prorated to the difference be^veen 
100 percent and the percentage in public 2year 



institutions, {d} The projection of totaf degree-credit 
enrollment t>y attendance status is based on the 
assumption that in each enrollment category the 
ratio of full tinrw enroltment to total enrollment 
reported in the !972 opening fall enrol I nrwnt survey, 
with minor adjustrT>ents. will remain constant to 
1982. 

For further methodological details, see appendix A, 
table A 1. 

NOTE. -Data are for 50 States and the District of 
Columbia for al) years (to obtain projections 
for the United States and outlying areas, 
multiply each projection in this table by 
1.009). Because of rounding, detail rr.a/ not 
add to totals. 

SOURCES: Enrollment data and estimates are based 
on U.S. Department of Health. Education, 
and Welfare. Office of Education, 
publications: {UOptning {f-aU^ Enroilmfnt 
in Higher Education, annually. 1962 through 
1968. 1971. and 1972. (2) Foli EnrotUneni in 
Higher Edu^ ation. Supplementary 
Information. 1969 and 1970. (3) unpublished 
data from Resident and Extension 
Enrollment in Institutions of Higher 
Education, fall 1966 and 1967, 

Population on which projections are based 
is showri m appendix 0. table B-2. 

For projections of total degree-credit 
enrollnr>cr^1 based on aUernative a$$umptior>s 
{one assumption of higher enrollment rates 
and one assumption of lower enrollment rales 
for firsi time degree-credit enrollment). s«e 
appendix 8, tables 8-5 and B-6. 



Table 7.~Total da9r«e credft enrollment In 4 year institutions of higher education, by sex, by 
attendance status, and by institutional control: United States, fall 1d62 to 1982 



(Resident and extension opening fall enroltmentj 





Total 




Sex 


Attendance aatus 


Control 


Year 


degree- 






- 








iiaU) 


















enrollment 




Woonen 


Foil time 


Part-time 


Public 


Private 


(1) 




{3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 




1962 


3.585.407 


2.221.667 


1.363.740 


2,584,908 


1.000.499 


2.054.463 


1.530.944 


1963 


3.869,837 


2.385.902 


1 ,483.935 


2.741.251 


1.128.586 


2.297.146 


1,572,691 


1964 


4.239,305 


2,593.483 


1,645.822 


3.021.411 


1.217.894 


2,558.668 


1,680.637 


1965 


4,684.888 


2,852.757 


1,832,131 


3.414.535 


1.270.353 


2,886.552 


1,798.336 


19661 .... 


4.984.000 


3,000.000 


1.984,000 


3.662,000 


1.322.000 


3,100,000 


1.883.000 


1967i . . . . 


5,325.000 


3.170.000 


2,155,000 


3,940.000 


1.385,000 


3,393.000 


1.933.000 


1968 


. 5,638.616 


3.336,709 


2.301.907 


4.198.486 


1,440,130 


3.722.602 


1.916.014 


1969 


5.955.644 


3.508,516 


2.447.128 


4.404.620 


1.551,024 


4.002.324 


1.953,320 


1970 


6.290.167 


3.682.680 


2.607.48' 


4.613,188 


1.676.979 


4.280.327 


2.009.840 


1971 


6.390.782 


3.713.926 


2.676.856 


4.746,400 


1,644.382 


4.391,228 


1 .999.554 


1972 


6.473.203 


3.701.384 


2.771.8^9 


4,742.829 


1.730.374 


4.463,403 


2.009.800 



1973 . . 

1974 . . 
1976 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 

1980 . . 

1981 . . 
1982 



6.512.000 
6.663,000 
6,638,000 
6.724.000 
6,811.000 
6,862,000 
6,861.000 
6,842.000 
6.790.000 
6.684.000 



3.671.000 
3,662.000 
3.678.000 
3.715.000 
3.752.000 
3.770,000 
3.759,000 
3.738.000 
3,702,000 
3.633.000 



2.841.000 
2.90 VOOO 
2.960,000 
3.009,000 
3.059.000 
3.092,000 
3.102.000 
3.104,000 
3.088,000 
3.051.000 



* The breakdown between degree-credit and 
non-degree^redit enrollment in 1966 and 1967 is 
estimated. See appendix A, "Estimation Methods," 
sees. 3d and 3f. 

These estimates differ from the estirr^tes 
published in the 1968 edition of Protections of 
Educational Statistics because of data available from 
the 1967 compreSeniive report of enrollment and 
revisions In the 1966 comprehensive data for 4-Year 
Institutions. 

^ For assumptions underlying these projections, see 
footnotes to table 6. For further methodological 
details, see appendix A, table A-l . 

NOTE. -Data are for 50 States and the District of 
Columbia for all years. Because of rounding, 
detail may not add to totals. 



4.765,000 
4.795,000 
4.842.000 
4.900.000 
4.956.000 
4J9 88.000 
4.983.000 
4.961.000 
4.920.000 
4.840.000 



1.74 7.000 
1.768.000 
1.796.000 
1.824.000 
1.855.000 
1.874,000 
1.878,000 
1,881,000 
1.870,000 
1.844.000 



4.493.000 
4,525,000 
4.581.000 
4,642.000 
4.702.000 
4.734.000 
4.735.000 
4,726,000 
4.68P,000 
4,613.000 



2,019,000 
2,038.000 
2,057.000 
2,082.000 
2.109.000 
2.128.000 
2.126.000 
2.116.000 
2,105.000 
2,071.000 



SOURCES: Enrollment data and estinr>ates are based 
on U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
snd Welfare. Office of Education, 
publications: (1) Opening (Fait) t'nroUment 
in Higher Education, annually, 1962 through 
1968, 1971, and \ '^77, (7) Fall Enrollment in 
Higher Edu c ation. Supplementary 
Information, 1969 and 1970. (3) unpublished 
data from Resident and Extension 
Enrollment in institutions of Higher 
Education, fall 1966 and 1967, and 
{^) Resident and Extension Enrollment in 
Institutions of Higher Education, F!rst Term 

Population on which projections are based 
is shown in appendix B, table B-2. 
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Table 8. -Total degree-credit enrollment in 2 year institutions of higher education, by sex, by 
attendance status, and by institutional control: United States, fall 1962 to 1982 



[Resident and extension opening fall enrollment) 





Total 




Sex 


Attendance status 


Control 


Year 


degree- 




























uaiU 


credit 
















enroliment 


Men 


Women 


Full •timo 


Part 'timo 




r r< V3te 


(1) 


12) 


(3) 


(4) 






\ 1 ) 




1962 


589,529 


365.624 


223.905 


317.193 


272,336 


519.257 


70,272 


1963 


624,789 


386.660 


238.129 


327.218 


297,571 


551,308 


73.481 


1964 


710.868 


439.509 


271.359 


396.385 


314.483 


620,859 


90,009 


1965 , , 


841,43 7 


521.846 


319.591 


495,452 


345.985 


737,890 


103.547 


1966^ 


945 000 


577 000 


367.000 


563.000 


381.000 


840,000 


105,000 


19671 


1,081.000 


652,000 


429.000 


616.000 


465.000 


968,000 


113,000 


1968 , . . 


K289.499 


782.293 


507.206 


738.707 


550,792 


1,169,141 


1 20.358 


1969 


1.528.429 


910.631 


617.798 


849.135 


679.294 


1,412,610 


115.819 


1970 . 


1,629.982 


953.961 


676.021 


875,845 


754,137 


1,519,762 


110.220 


1971 


1.725.321 


K003.172 


722.149 


930,086 


795.235 


1,622,706 


102.615 


1972 


1.791.854 


999.238 


792.616 


903,920 


887,934 


1,694,465 


97.389 








PROJECTED^ 








t973 


1.858.000 


1.024.000 


834.000 


934,000 


924.000 


1.763.000 


95,000 


1974 


1.928,000 


1.057.000 


871.000 


967,000 


961.000 


1.836.000 


92,000 


1975 


2.007.000 


1.093,000 


914.000 


1.006,000 


1,001.000 


1,913,000 


94.000 


1976 


2,087.000 


1.136.000 


951,000 


1.045.000 


1.042,000 


1 ,990,000 


97,000 


1977 


2.154.000 


1.171.000 


983,000 


1,077,000 


1,077,000 


2,056,000 


98,000 


1978 


2.207.000 


1.198.000 


1,009,000 


1.104,000 


1,103,000 


2,108,000 


99,000 


1979 


2.238,000 


1.214.000 


1.024,000 


1.120,000 


1.118,000 


2,138,000 


100,000 


1980 


2,255.000 


t. 220.000 


1.035.000 


1.127,000 


1,128,000 


2,155,000 


100.000 


1981 


2,261,000 


1.220,000 


1,041.000 


1.139.000 


U1 22,000 


2,162.000 


99.000 


1D82 


2,243,000 


1,210.000 


1,033.000 


1,131.000 


1,112,000 


2.146,000 


97.000 



' The breakdown between degc€e<fedit and 
non degree credit enrollment in 1966 and 1967 is 
estimated. See appendix A, "Estimation 
Methods." sees. 3d and 3f. 

The estimates for 1967 differ from the 
estimates published in the 1968 edition of 
Projections of Educational Statistics because of 
data available from the 1967 comprehensive 
report of enroUmenl. 

^ For assumptions underlying these projections, 
see footnote* to table 6. For further meihodo 
loqtcBl details, see appendix A, tabfe A-1. 

NOTE.-DaU are for 50 States and the District of 
Columbia for all years. Becouse of 
rounding, detail moy not ddd to totals. 



SOURC€S: Enrollment data and estimates are 
based on U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Office of E*iuca- 
tfon, publications; <1) Opening (Fatt^ 
En roll me fit in Higher Education, annually , 
1962 through 1968, 1971, and 1972, 
{7) Fait Enrollment in Higher Education, 
Supplementary Information, 1969 and 
1970. (3) unpublished data from Resident 
and Extension Enrollment in institutions 
of Higher Education, fall 1966 and 1967. 

Population on vi/hich projections are 
based is shown in appendix B, table B-2. 
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Table 9. --Non degree-credit enrollmeiit in all institutions of higl^er education, by sex, by 
attendance status, and by institutional control: United States, fall 1962 to 1982 



Total 



1 Resident and extension operjiny fall enfollment] 

Auendance status' 



Control 



(fall) 



degree credit 





enrol If TiGfit 


Mon 




1" 1 j| 1 t 


Ppf 1 • ti 

P &l i IM 1 1 w 


Public 


Private 


iU 


(2) 


13) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


1962 


229.000 


155,000 


74.000 


95.000 


134.000 


179.000 


50.000 


1963 


271.241 


182.655 


88,586 


115.000 


156.000 


217,394 


53.847 


19G4 ... . 


329.047 


215.721 


114.126 


140,000 


190 000 


288,181 


41.666 


1965 . . 


394,539 


255,41 7 


139.122 


172.000 


222,000 


345,154 


49.385 


1966^ 


462,000 


279,000 


183.000 


213,000 


249 000 


409,000 


53,000 


19672 


505,000 


31 1,000 


194.000 


236,000 


260 .000 


455,000 


49.000 


1968 


534.976 


358,647 


226.329 


272.96'? 


312.014 


538,909 


46.067 


1969 


520,587 


327,054 


193,533 


245.128 


275,459 


481 .934 


38,653 


1970 


660.738 


407.001 


253.737 


326,257 


334,481 


628.045 


32.693 


197t 


832. 5^11 


489.906 


342.635 


400.746 


431 ,795 


790,375 


42,166 


197 2 


949,803 


538,135 


411,668 


425.640 


524.163 


91 1,706 


38,097 








projected' 








1973 


1.015.000 


574.000 


441,000 


453,000 


562.000 


979,000 


36.000 


1974 


1.077.000 


611,000 


466.000 


480,000 


597.000 


1.041,000 


36.000 


1975 


1.157.000 


657.000 


500.000 


514.000 


643.000 


1.121.000 


36.000 


1976 


1.223.000 


692.000 


531.000 


543,000 


680.000 


1.187.000 


36,000 


1977 


1.277,000 


724,000 


553,000 


567,000 


710.000 


1.241.000 


36,000 


1978 


1,337.000 


7£5,000 


582.000 


593.000 


744,000 


1.301.000 


36,000 


1979 


1.386.000 


780,000 


606,000 


614,000 


772,000 


1,350,000 


36.000 


1980 


1.420,000 


801.000 


619,000 


628.000 


792.000 


1,384.000 


36.000 


1981 


1,465.000 


827.000 


638.000 


647.000 


818.000 


1.429.000 


36.000 


1982 


1,489,000 


838.000 


651,000 


657.000 


832.000 


1.455.000 


34,000 



' Estimated for all years prior to 1968. See 
ap|.)ondtx A, Estimation Methods,' sec. 3m. 

^ The breakdown between degree credit and 
non-degree credit enrollment in 1966 and 1967 is 
estimated. See appendix A, "Estimation 
Methods." sees. 3e and 3g 

These estimates differ from estimates published 
in the 1968 edition of Projfctions of hducationai 
StjtiStks because of data available from the 1957 
comprehensive report of enroMniont aod rovisior.s 
in the 1906 comprehensive data for 4 year 
tnsiilutions. 

-The proiection of total non degree credit 
enrollment m all instituttoris by sex is based 
primarily on the assumption that enroMment, 
expressed as a percentage of fMjpulatiOn aged 
18 21 years, w»M follow the 1962-1972 trend 
to 1982 

The projection of lota! non degree credit 
enrollment by institutional contiOl and type is 
based on the assun^ption that, for each sex. it.e 
percentage that enroKment m public 2-vear insti 
tutions IS of toidt enrollment will foHow the 
1962 -1972 trend to 1932 with the restriction 
that it cannot exceed 95 percent. For the other 3 
*nstitution,iI categories of typo and control, the 
1972 percentages of total enrolfmcnt were 
proratevi to the difference IfetAC-en 100 percent 
and the percentage »n public 2 ytar »nst«tut>ons 



The projection of total non -degree credit 
cnroMment by attendance status is based on the 
assumption that in each enrollment category the 
ratio of full-time enrollment to total enrollment 
reported in the 1972 opening fall enrollment 
5Ufvey, with minor adjustments, will remain 
constant to 1982. 

For further methodological details, see 
apfjcndix A, table A-l. 

NOTE. -Data are for 50 States and the District of 
Cofumbia for all years. Because of 
rounding, detail may not add to totals. 

SOURCE : Enrollment data and estimates are based 
on U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Office of Education, 
p u b Hca tior>s : t1) Oprninf! (l\tH^ 
f nroflfficnt in Hi^htr t\lucatiot}, annually, 
1963 through 1968. 1971. and 1972, 
(2) f atl i nroUtfunt in /higher lulucjdon. 
Si4f^pl<'nicnttjry Information, 1969 and 
1970, (3) unpublished data from Ht.Uihnt 
and hxtinsiffi FnrtfNtnmt in fnsfitutinns 
uf Higher L'ilucanon. fail 1966 and 1967, 
and i'^i} RiKtdvnt and h'xttnsU'fi 
i'nroUtncnt tn ins(t(i((tons of Hti^hcr 
i-'tlucurion, I'trst U nn 

f'opiitai^on on which projections arc 
based «s shown in appendix 13, table B-2. 
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Table 10.~Non degree credit enrollment in 4'vear institudons of higher education, by sex, by 
attendance status, and by institutional control: Unlied States, fall 1962 to 1?82 



[Resident and extension openmg fall enrollment] 



Year 
(fall) 



deijree crecla 
enroll rue n I 



Wen 



Women 



Attendance status^ 



Full-time 



, Part- time 



Control 



Public 



Private 



(2) 



(3) 



(4^ 



1062 45.000 32.00^ 13,000 

1963 51.518 36.492 15,026 

1964 5:1.780 36,582 15,207 

1965 63.024 43.624 19,400 

1966' 80.000 47.000 33,000 

t967- 73,000 48,000 26,000 

1968 82J79 50.589 31,590 

1969 72,358 46.974 25.38-1 

1970 67.512 43,708 23.80'1 

1971 71.951 43.920 28.031 

197? 75,870 ^.3,383 32.^87 

1973 74.000 42,000 32.000 

1974 73,000 42.000 31.000 

1975 73,000 42.000 31.000 

1976 73.000 42.000 31.000 

1977 72,000 42,000 30.000 

1978 72,000 43,000 30,000 

1979 ...... 72,000 42,000 30.000 

1980 70.000 41.000 29.000 

1981 70,000 41.000 29,000 

1982 69.000 41.000 28,000 

' EsttfTiated for alt years prior to 1968. See 
-ippenciiA A. ' Estimation Methods " sec. 3m. 

* The hrt'akdovvf) between degree credit ar>d 
non degree credit enrollment in 1966 and 1967 js 
est! mated. See appendjx A, "Estimation 
Methods." sees. 3e and 3g. 

These estimates differ from estimates published 
in the 1968 edition of J'roji'i tions of l- JiH Jtionjl 
Sfjttsfics because of data available from the 1967 
compffihcns'ive report of enronmrra and revisions 
»n the 1966 comprehensive data for 4 yt'ar 
institutions. 

f or assumptions underlying these proiocbons, 
see foomotes to table 9. Tor methodological 
derails, see appendix A, table A-1. 

NO ft. Data are for 50 States and the District of 

Columbia for ?H yearc Becau-,^^ of 
founding, detail may ool add to totals 



<5) 

16,000 
19,000 
20.000 
25.000 
39.000 
32,000 
3bJ66 
37.171 
36.753 
40,284 
42.2 ?2 

PROJECT£D^^ 

^1.000 
40.000 
40.000 
40,000 
^0.000 
40,000 
40.000 
38,000 
38.000 
38,000 



(6) 


17) 


(8) 


29.000 


30.000 


15.000 


32.000 


33.673 


17.845 


32.000 


34,261 


17,523 


38,000 


41,780 


21,244 


41.000 


59.000 


21,000 


41,00C 


51,000 


22,000 


46.013 


61,576 


20,603 


35,187 


47,820 


24.538 


30.759 


45.835 


21.677 


31.667 


47.214 


24,737 


33,598 


53.607 


22.263 




33.000 


53.000 


21,000 


33.000 


52,000 


21.000 


33,000 


52.000 


21,000 


33.000 


52.000 


21,000 


32.000 


5;.ooo 


21,000 


32.000 


51.000 


21,000 


32.000 


51.000 


21.000 


32.000 


49.000 


21,000 


32.0CO 


49,000 


21,000 


31,000 


49,000 


20,000 



SOURCES: Enrollment data and estimates are 
based on U.S Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Office of 
Educalior», pubhcations: (l)r7pf«//jy 
{/■\jf(} i'fitoihncHt ift ffijiher f:\}uc<j(ifm, 
annually. 1963 through 1968. 1971, and 
1972. 12) fj// h'nroUment in ffifilur 
Etiucatinn, Supplementary Information, 
1969 and 1970. 13} unpublished data 
from hie Sit tit am/ I'xten'^inn Enrolltiutu 
fti /nstitutn'tis i.>) fliMtwr l\iu( arum, fall 
1966 ^ind 1967, and (4) HcsiJent ami 
t-xjinsion t'nrofhmnt in InMiiutitms of 
Higher Lducarion. f irst Icrm 

Population on wfiich projections are 
based <s shown in appendix 8, table 8-2. 
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Table H.-Non degree-credit enrollment la 2-ye3r institutions of higher education, by sex, by 
attendance status, and by institutional control: United States, fall 1962 to 1982 



[Resident and extension opening fall enrollment] 



Total Sex Attendance status* Control 

Year non-degree- . . — , 

(fall) credit 

enrollment Men Won>en FuUtime Pafttime Public Private 

0) (2) (31 (4) (5) (6) {71 (8) 



1962 . 


184,000 


123.000 


61,000 


79.000 


105.000 


149.000 


35.000 


1963 .... 


219,723 


146,163 


73,560 


96,000 


124.000 


183.721 


36.002 


1964 


278,058 


179.139 


98,919 


1:^0,000 


158,000 


253.920 


24.138 


1965 , . , , 


331.515 


211.793 


119,722 


147,000 


184.000 


303.374 


28.141 


19662 . . . 


381,000 


232.000 


150,000 


17\000 


208.000 


350.000 


32.000 


19672 


432.000 


263.000 


168,000 


204.000 


228.000 


404,000 


27,000 


1968 ... 


602,797 


308.058 


194,739 


236.796 


266,001 


477,333 


25,464 


1969 .... 


448,229 


280.080 


168,149 


207,957 


240.272 


434.114 


14,115 


1970 . . 


593,226 


363.293 


229,933 


289,504 


303,722 


582.210 


11.016 


1971 


760,590 


445.986 


314.604 


360.462 


400.128 


743,161 


17.429 


!972 ... 


873,933 


494,752 


379,181 


383,368 


490,565 


858,099 


15.834 








pftOJecieo^ 








1973 , . . 


941.000 


532,000 


409.000 


412.000 


529,000 


926,000 


15,000 


1974 


1.004.000 


569,000 


435,000 


440.000 


564,000 


989,000 


15,000 


1975 


1.084,000 


615,000 


469.000 


474.000 


610,000 


1,069,000 


15,000 


1976 


1,150.000 


650,000 


500.000 


503.000 


647,000 


1,135,000 


15,000 


1977 


1,205,000 


682,000 


523,000 


527.000 


678,000 


1,190.000 


15,000 


1978 .... 


1.265,000 


713,000 


552.000 


553.000 


712,000 


1,250.000 


15,000 


1979 


1.314.000 


738,000 


576.000 


574.000 


740,000 


1,299.000 


15,000 


1980 


1,350.000 


760,000 


590.000 


590.000 


760,000 


1,335.000 


15,000 


1981 


1,395,000 


786,000 


609,000 


609,000 


786.000 


1,380,000 


15,000 


1982 


1,420.000 


797,000 


623.000 


619.000 


802,000 


1,406.000 


14,000 



' Estimated for all years prior to 1968. See 
appendix A, "Estlmatior^ Methods," sec. 3m. 

2 The breakdown between degree-Cfedlt and 
non degree-credit enroUrnent in 1986 and 1967 is 
estimated. See appeftdix A, "Estimation 
Methods.'' sees. 3e and 3g. 

The estimates for 1967 differ from the 
estimates published in the 1968 edition of 
Projections of Educational Statistics because of 
data available from the 1967 comprehensive 
report of enrollment. 

For assumptions underlying these projections, 
see footnotes to table 9. For methodological 
details, see appendix A, taWe A-1. 

NOTE. -Data are for 50 States and the District of 
Colun>bia for alt years. Because of 
rounding, detail may not add to totals. 



SOURCES: Enrollment data and estimates are 
ba^ on U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Office of 
Education, publications^ {\) Opening 
(Fall} Enrollment in Higher Education, 
annually, 1963 through 1968, 1971, and 
1972. [2) Fall Enrollment in Higher 
Education, Supplementary Information, 
1969 and 1970, (3) unpublished data 
from Resident and Extension Enrollment 
in Institutions of Higher Education, fall 
1966 and 1967. and {A\ Resident and 
Extension Enrollment in {nstltttiions of 
Higher Education, First Term 196}^ 

Population on v\^ich projections are 
based is showr in appendix B, table B-2. 
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Table 12.-E$timated full-time-equivalent enrollment in all institutions of higher education, 
by degree-credit status and Institutional control: United States, fall 1962 to 1982^ 



[Resident and extension opening fall enrollment-in thousands] 









Studeni^ taking work 


Students in occupational 






All students 


creditable toward 


Of general studies pro- 


Year 






a bachrjlor's or 


grams not chiefly credit- 


(fall) 






hJghef degree 


able toward a bachelor's 










degree 




Total 


Public Private 


Total Public Private 


Total Public Private 


ID 


(2) 


(3) (4) 


<5) (6) <7) 


(8) (9) (10) 



1962 3.455 2.M5 1.310 3.322 2.041 1.281 133 104 29 

1963 3.696 2.351 1.345 3.539 2,225 1,314 157 126 31 

1964 4,115 2.671 1.444 3.924 2.504 1.421 191 167 24 

1965 4.671 3.094 1.577 4.443 2.895 1.548 228 199 29 

1966 5.070 3.398 1.672 4.792 3.154 1.637 278 243 35 

1967 5.480 3.761 1,719 5.168 3.482 1.686 312 279 33 

1968 5.954 4.228 1.726 5.594 3.899 1.695 360 329 31 

1969 6.319 4.564 1.755 5.997 4.268 1,729 322 296 26 

1970 6.721 4.937 1.783 6.299 4.539 1.761 421 399 22 

1971 7.003 5.218 1.785 6,482 4.727 1,755 522 491 30 

1972 7.083 5,300 1,783 6,511 4,757 1,754 572 54 3 29 

1973 7.191 5.403 1.788 6.5ai 4,820 1,761 610 583 27 

1974 7.310 5,508 1.802 6.663 4.888 1,775 647 620 27 

1975 7.465 5.645 1,820 6.771 4.978 1,793 694 667 27 

1976 7.624 5.780 1,844 6,891 5.074 1,817 733 706 27 

1977 7.766 6.899 1,867 7,001 5.161 1,840 765 738 27 

1976 7.876 5.991 1,885 7.075 5.217 1.858 801 774 27 

1979 7,922 6.037 1,885 7.092 5.234 1.858 830 803 27 

1980 7.930 6,054 1,876 7.081 5,232 1,849 849 822 27 

1981 /.916 6,049 1.867 7.040 5.20C 1.810 876 849 27 

1982 7.830 5.994 1,836 6,940 5,130 1.810 890 864 26 



PROJECTEOl 



' The estimations, 1962 to 1972. and the 
projections of the full-time equivafent .of 
part-time enrollment are based on the 
assumption that the 1964 percentages of 
part-time enrollment equivalent to full-tinrte 
enrollfT>ent <33 percent for degree^redit students 
and 28 percent for non-degree credit students) 
have remained constant, 1962 to 1982. 

For furth:. methodological details, see 
appendix A, table A-1. 

NOTE , -Data are for 50 States and the District of 
Columbia for dii years, Because of 
founding, detail may not add to toiais. 



SOURCES; Enrollment data and e$tinr>ates are 
based on U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Office of 
Education, publications: {\) Opening 
(Fall) Enrollment in Higher Education, 
annually. 1962 through 1968, 1971, and 
197^, {2\ Fall Enrollment in Higher 
Education, Supplementary Information, 
1969 -r.d 1970, {3) unpublished data 
from Resident and Extension Enrollment 
in Institutions of Higher Education, fall 
1966 and 1 96 7. (4 ) Residen t and 
Extension Enrollment in Institutions of 
Higher Education, First Term 1961, and 
(5> Sample survey o^ ''•I'-time-equivalent 
eorollnr>ent$ and credit hours, fall 1964 
(unpublished). 
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Tabit 13.-SummarY of de^.ee crddit enrollment in all institutions of higher education, 
by level and institutional type: United States, fall 1962 to 1982 



(Resident and extension opening fall enrollment-in thousands) 



_ Level and type 

Total Undergraduate and first- U ode r graduate 
Year degree- Resident professional (4 -year) |2 vcaf) 
(fall) credit graduate . _ 







i**-y*»or f ■ 




Fii st^tiros 


Other ^ 


Total 


P irst-time 


Other 


ni 


(2) 


13) 


Ml 


<5) 


<6) 


(7) 


(8) 


19) 


1962 


4,175 


422 


3.163 


770 


^.393 


590 


260 


329 


1963 


4,496 


464 


3.406 


775 


2.631 


625 


272 


353 


1964 


4,950 


540 


3.699 


903 


2.797 


71 1 


322 


389 


1965 . . , . 


5,526 


619 


4,066 


1,041 


3.025 


841 


401 


441 


1966* . . , . 


5.928 


682 


4,302 


989 


3,313 


945 


389 


556 


1967* . . . . 


6.406 


753 


4.672 


992 


3.580 


1,081 


447 


634 


1968 , , . 


6.928 


797 


4,842 


\.07e 


3,766 


V289 


654 


735 


1969 . . . 


7,484 


828 


6,128 


1.107 


4,021 


1,528 


642 


886 


1970 . . 


7.920 


900 


5,390 


1.126 


4,264 


1.630 


654 


976 


1971 . 


8.116 


908 


5,483 


1,096 


4,38? 


1.725 


e^'o 


1,055 


1972 


8,265 


943 


5.530 


1.065 


4,465 


1,792 


675 


1,117 



PROJECTED^ 



1973 8.370 963 5,549 

1974 D,491 986 5,577 

1975 8,645 1,012 5,626 

1976 8,811 1,039 5.685 

1977 8.965 1,066 5.745 

1978 9.069 1,086 5,776 

1979 9.099 1,098 5,763 

1980 9.097 1,106 5.736 

1981 9.051 1.108 5.682 

1982 8,927 1.097 5.587 



1.060 


4,489 


1.858 


710 


1,148 


1,056 


4.521 


1.928 


743 


1.185 


1,045 


4.581 


2.007 


771 


1.236 


1,030 


4,655 


2.087 


792 


1.295 


1.020 


4,725 


2,154 


814 


1,340 


998 


4,778 


2.207 


826 


1,381 


€66 


4.797 


2,238 


624 


1,414 


940 


4,796 


2.255 


826 


1.429 


914 


4,768 


2.261 


824 


1.437 


874 


4,713 


2,243 


804 


1.439 



Ettimated. Sse appcridix A. "Ettimation 

Methods," sees. 3a. 3b, 3h, and 3i. 

The breakdown between degree-cr-^dit and 

r»on-deyee-Cfedit ©niollmimt in 1966 an<l 1967 is 

estimated. See appendix A, "Ettimat'ton 

Methods," sees. 3d ar^d 3f . 

The pfofectioo of resident graduate enroMment in 

4'yeaf institutions is the san^ as that shown in 

laUe 17. It does not include extension graduate 

enrollrr>ent. 

The projection of urKlerQraduate aod 
first'pfofesslonal (Jegree -credit enrollment in 
4'ye£^ institutiorts is the difference between 
projected totaJ degree rredft enfollmcol (resident 
arid extcr>$ion) in 4'year institutions jhown in 
table 7 and resident graduate enrollment in 
4 ye«r mstitutiorts shown in table 1 7 ^h^refore, 
prior to 1969, the 1st year exieri*)on grad- 
uate enrollment was reporied, estimated and 
reported undergraduate aod first-professlor^af 
enrollment In 4 vear institutions includes an 
unknowf> anr>oont of extension graduate 
enrollment. 

rn 1969. 1970. 1971. and 1972. there were 
approximately 127.000. 139,000. 104,000. and 
122,000 exteniion graduate students, 
respectively. 



The projection of uryJergraduate degree-credit 
enrollment in 2 -year institutions of hiQher 
education is the same as that shown in table 8. 

NOTE.-Oata are for 50 States and the District of 
Columbia for all years. Because of 
rour>dine, detaU may not ftdd to totals. 

SOURCES: Enrollment data and estimates are 
based on U.S. Department of Health, 
Education^ aryj Welfare. Office of 
Education, publications; tl) Optnlng 
fFaii/ t'nrollmtnt in Higher Education, 
annually. 1962 through 1968. 1971. and 
1972. {7) Fait EnroUment in Higher 
Educaxion. Supplementary Ir\fonrmtion, 
1969 and 1970. [3) Residence and 
Migration of College Students, Fait 1968; 
Basic State to State Matrix Tables, 
(4) unpublished data from Resident and 
Extension EnroUment in Institutions of 
Higher Education, fall 1966 and fall 1967, 
and 15> Resident and Extension 
Enrollment in Institutions of Higher 
Education. bienn'teUY, 1961 and 1963. 



Table 14.-Fir$t<time degree credit enroltmenl in all institutions of higher education, by sex, 
by attendance status, and by institutional control: United States, fall 1962 to 1982 



[Resident and extension opening fall enrollment] 





Total 


Sox 




Attendance status^ 


Control 


Year 


f irsi'time 










■1 , 






degree-credit 
















enrollment 


Men 


Women 


Full-time 


Part-lime 


Public 


Private 








IA\ 










1 OAO 








QA O AAA 


IQi AAA 
lol .UUU 


CCA ~t OO 


OCA ooc 








XXO 1 OK 


864,000 


132.000 


686.861 


359.556 






/Ul .y^*t 


DZOj0 1 D 


1,014.000 


210.000 


814.664 


410.176 


1965 


1,441,822 


829.215 


612.607 


1,192,000 


250.000 


990.021 


451.801 


1966^ 


1.378.000 


787.000 


591.000 


1,140,000 


238.000 


947.000 


430,000 


1967^ 


1,439.000 


814.000 


626.000 


1.182,000 


OCiT AAA 


1 finA AAA 


Am. AAA 


1968 


1.629.751 


924.580 


705.171 


1.328.329 


OU 1 




XOQ ACT 


lv<D^ 


l,/^<3.000 


Qpc "J 1 Q 


762,936 


1.404.508 


*iA A AA~i 


1 O/V^ OCA 


A OQ OOC 


1970 


t, § OVi. 1 19 


yoo. /y*« 


796.325 


1 .426,488 




< 00"l OAC 
1 .JJ/.O^D 


>♦ >l o ooo 


1Q71 




QA7 fitkQ 


797,766 


1.411,032 


354.593 


l.3>3y. 1 / / 


426.448 


1079 


l,/*llJ,*»Oo 


y/o .ow 


811,634 


1.369,316 


371 .122 


1 .322. oo4 


417,874 








PROJECTED^ 










1 , / /O.UUU 


y4o,oou 


824.000 


1.386.000 


384.000 


1.35i>.000 


415.000 


1 Ql>l 

ly/** , . . . . 


4 tad 

i,/yy,ouo 


yoz.OOO 


837,000 


1.401.000 


398.000 


1.385.000 


414.000 


1975 


1,816.000 


971.000 


845,000 


1.406,000 


410.000 


1,406,000 


410.000 


1976 


1.822,000 


974.000 


848.000 


1.405.000 


417.000 


1,418.000 


404.000 


1977 


1,834.000 


980.000 


854.000 


1.407.000 


427.000 


1.434.000 


400.000 


1978 


1,824.000 


976.000 


848.000 


1.394.000 


430.000 


1.433,000 


391.000 


1979 


1,790,000 


957.000 


833.000 


1.362.000 


428,000 


1,411.000 


379.000 


1980 


1,766.000 


944.000 


822.000 


1.341.000 


425,000 


1,397.000 


369,000 


1981 


1,738.000 


929.000 


809.000 


1.315.000 


423,000 


1,378.000 


360.000 


1982 


1.678.000 


897.000 


781.000 


1.267.000 


411.000 


1,334.000 


344.000 



' Estintated for a)) yea/$ prior to 1968. See 
appendix A, "Estimation Methods." sec. 2b. 

^ The breakdown between degree-credit and 
non-degree-credit enrollment in 1966 and 1967 is 
estimated. See appendix A. "Estimation 
Methods," sec. 2a. 

^ The projection of first-time opening fall 
degree^credit enrollment in all institutions of 
higher education by sex is based primarUy on the 
assumption that first-time enrollment, expressed 
as a percentage of the population averaging 
18 years of age, will remam constant at the 1972 
rate. 

The projection of first-time opening fall 
degree-credit enrollment by control and lYf>e of 
institution is based on the assumption that, for 
each sex, the percentage that enrollment in 
public 2*vear institutions is of total enrollment 
Aill folfow the 1962-72 trend to 1982 with the 
restriction that it cannot exceed 50 percent, For 
the other 3 inst(tut(onal categories of type and 
control, the 1972 percentages of total enrollment 
were prorated to the difference between 
100 percent and the percentage in public 2'year 
institutions. 

The projection of total first-time degree<redil 
enrollment by attendance status is based on the 
assumption that ' : each enrollment category the 
ratio of full -lime enrollment to total enrollment 
repoited in the 1972 opening fait enrollment 
survey, with minor adjustments, will remain 
constant to 1982. 



For further methodological det<*(ls, see 
appendix A, table A-1. 

NOTE. -Data are for 50 States and the District of 
Columbia for all years. Because of 
rounding, detail may not add to totals. 

SOURCES: Enrollment data from U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Office of Education, 
publications: (1} Of»ening (hali) 
Enrollment in Higher Education, annually, 
1962 through 1968. 1971, and 1972, 
\7\ Fall Enrollment in Higher Education, 
Supplemental Information, 1969 and 
1970, (31 data from RcMdeni and 
Extension Enrollment in Institutions of 
Higher Education, fall 1966 
(unpublished), and (4) Resident and 
Extension Enrollment in Institutions of 
High e r Educa tio n , Firs t Term (961, 

Population on which projections are 
based is shown in appendix B, table B -2. 

For projections of first-time 
degree-credit enrollment based on 
alternative assumptions (1 assumption of 
higher enrollment rates and 1 assumption 
of lower enrollment rates), see 
appendix B. tables B-5 and B-6. 
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TaWe 15.-Fifst-time degree-credit enrollment in 4-year institutions of higher education, 
by sex, by attend?ncc status, and by institutional uontrol; United States, fall 1962 to 1982 

(Resident and extension oprning fall enrollment] 



Total 

Veor (irs( [line 

(falO (jcgree crotjit 

enroUrnent 



(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


14) 


(51 


(6) 


(7) 


m 


1062 


770.1 H 


441.936 


328.178 


680,000 


90.000 


445,191 


324.923 


1963 


774.744 


441,220 


333.524 


687,000 


88.000 


452J04 


322,640 


1964 . , . , . 


902.599 


508.117 


394.482 


802,000 


100.000 


539.251 


363.348 


1965 


1.041.025 


687,789 


453.236 


929,000 


112.000 


642./ ,o 


398,792 


1966^ , . . 


989.000 


555,000 


434,000 


884.000 


105.000 


610.000 


379.000 


19672 . . . . 


992,000 


548,000 


444.000 


889,000 


103.0^0 


628.C00 


364.000 


1968 


1,076,077 


59 1,^^43 


484.634 


966.094 


109.933 


705.891 


370.186 


1969 


1J07/I 16 


608,089 


499.027 


994.586 


112,530 


721.963 


385.153 


1970 


1,126,368 


608,823 


517,545 


1.013.031 


113.337 


736.879 


389.489 


1971 


1,095,547 


585.393 


510,154 


991.521 


104.026 


719.405 


376.142 


1972 ... 


1.065.128 


560,035 


505.093 


968.578 


96.550 


692.944 


372,184 



PROJECTED 



Sex Attendance status^ Control 

Men Women FuU-time Part-time Public Private 



1973 


V060.000 


558.000 


502.000 


965.000 


95.000 


6SO,000 


370,000 


1974 . . . 


1.056,000 


556,000 


500,000 


961.000 


95,000 


687.000 


369,000 


1975 


1.045,000 


550.000 


495.000 


950.000 


95.000 


680.000 


365,000 


1976 


1,030.000 


543.000 


487.000 


937.000 


93.000 


670 000 


360,000 


1977 


1. 020.000 


537.000 


483.000 


927.000 


93,000 


664,000 


356.000 


1978 .... 


998.000 


527.000 


471.000 


908.000 


90,(X)0 


650.000 


348,000 


1979 


966,000 


510.000 


456.000 


878.000 


88,000 


628.000 


338.000 


1980 


940.000 


496.000 


444.000 


856.000 


84,000 


611.000 


329,000 


1981 ..... 


914.000 


483.000 


431.000 


831.000 


83.000 


594,000 


320,000 


1982 


874,000 


462,0o0 


412.000 


795.000 


79,000 


56B.000 


306,000 


* Estimated 


for alk years 


prior to 1968. 


See 


SOURCES: 


EnroHmenl 


data from U.S. 



appondix A, ' Estimation Methods," $ec. 2t>, 
*• The broakrfown between degree credit and 
non degree credit enrollment in 1966 and 1967 is 
estimated. See appendix A, "Estimation 
Methods." sec. 2a, 

for assumptions underlying these projections, 
sec footnotes to table 9, For meihodologica) 
details, see appendix A. table A-l , 

NOTc.-Oata arc for 50 States and the District o1 
Columbia for all years, Bcc3(;se of 
roundtng. detail may not add to totals 



Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Office of Education, 
publications; (1) Opening (Fall) 
ICnroUmcnt in Higher Education, annually, 
1962 through 1968. 1971, and 1972. 
{2) Fofi tnroUnteni in Higher Education, 
Suppicmcntury Information, 1969 and 
1970. (3) data from Resident and 
t'.\ten<iio}i t'nruUnwni in Institutions of 
m^hcr Education, fall 1966 
(urtpubJishedj. and (4] Resident and 
Extension Enrollment in institutions of 
Ui^lier Education, Eirst Venn 1961, 

Population on which projections are 
based is shown in appendix B, table B-2, 
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TaWe 16.~Fifn-time degree-credit enrollment in 2-year Institutions of higher education, 
by sex, by attendance status, and by institutional control: United States, fall 1962 to 1982 



iResidont and extension opening fall enrollment] 





Total 


Sex 




Attendance status' 


Control 




first -time 














YearUafO 


degree* 
















credit 


Men 


Women 


FuH'time 


Part-time 


Public 


Pf ivate 




enroHment 














(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


1962 


260.4^0 


156.163 


104.277 


169.000 


91.000 


224.537 


35.903 


1963 


271.673 


163.062 


108.01 1 


1 78.000 


94.000 


234,757 


36.916 


1964 


321.241 


193^407 


128^834 


212.000 


110,000 


275.413 


46.828 


1965 


400.797 


241.426 


159.371 


263.000 


138,000 


347.788 


53,009 


1966^ .... 


389.000 


232.000 


157.000 


255.000 


134.000 


337,000 


51.000 


19672 .... 


447.000 


266,000 


181.000 


292.000 


155.000 


396.000 


5l!oOO 


1968 


553.674 


333,137 


220.537 


362.235 


191,439 


494,893 


58,781 


1969 


641.539 


377.630 


263.909 


409.922 


231.617 


587,396 


54.143 


1970 


653.751 


374.971 


278.780 


413.457 


240.294 


601.017 


52.734 


1971 


670.078 


382.466 


287.612 


419.511 


250.567 


619,772 


50.306 


1972 


675.310 


368.769 


306.541 


400.738 


274.572 


629,620 


45,690 








PROJECTED^ 








1973 


710.000 


388.000 


322.000 


421.000 


^oy.UOO 


665<0OO 


45.000 


1974 


743.000 


406.000 


337.000 


440.000 


303.000 


698.000 


45.000 


ly/o 


III ,OuO 


421 ,000 


350.000 


456.000 


315.000 


726.000 


45,000 


1976 


792.000 


431.000 


361.000 


468.000 


324,000 


748.000 


44,000 


1977 


814.000 


443.000 


371.000 


480.000 


334.000 


770.000 


44,000 


1978 


826.000 


449.000 


377.000 


486.000 


340,000 


783.000 


43,000 


1979 


824.000 


447.000 


377.000 


484.000 


340.000 


783,000 


41,000 


1980 


826.000 


448.000 


378.000 


485.000 


341,000 


786.000 


40,000 


1981 


824.000 


446.000 


378,000 


484.000 


340.000 


78*1.000 


40,000 


1982 ..... 


804.000 


435,000 


369.000 


472.000 


332,000 


766.000 


38,000 


^ Estimated 


for ait years 


prior to 1968, 


See 


SOURCES: 


E nrolfmen t 


data from U.S. 



appendix A, "Estimation Methods." sec. 2b. 
^ The breakdown between degree-credit and 

non-degree credit enrollment in 1966 and 1967 is 

estimated. See appendix A. "Estimation 

Wethods.'^ sec. 2a. 
^ For assumptions underlying these projections. 

see footnotes to table 9. For methodotogical 

detaifs. see appendix A. tabfe A-1. 

NOTE. -Data are for 50 States and the District of 
Cotumbta for all years. Because of 
rounding, detail may not add to totals. 



Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Office of Education, 
publications: {\) Openhtg (Fatt) 
En ro Umen t in / fig her Edu ca tion , an n uat I y , 
1962 through 1968. 1971. and 1972, 
(2) Fall Enrollment in Higher Education, 
Supplementary Information, 1969 and 
1970. (3) data from Resident and 
Extension EnroHment in Institutions of 
liif^her Education, fall 1966 
(u npublishedK and (A) Resident and 
Extension Enrollment in Institutions of 
Hij( h er Edit ca tion, Firs t 7'enn 1961 

Population on which (>foiectlons are 
based is shown in appendix 8, table B -2. 
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Table 17. -Resident graduate enrollment in 4-Year institutions of higher education, by 
$eK, by attendance status, and by institutional control: Unked States, fall 1962 to 1982 



[In thousands] 



Year 

(fall) 



Total 
resident 
graduate 

cred't 
enrollment^ 



Sex: 



Men 



Women 



Attendance status 



Full-time 



Part-time 



Corvtrot 



Public Private 



0) 



(2) 



(3) 



<4) 



(5) 



ERIC 



1962 422 298 124 

1963 A6A 327 137 

1964^ 540 373 167 

19653 619 423 196 

1966-* 682 4 58 224 

19673 493 255 

19683 797 283 

1969 828 529 299 

1970 900 569 331 

1971 908 567 341 

1972 943 572 372 

1973 963 573 390 

1974 986 575 411 

1975 1.012 582 430 

1976 ...... 1.039 592 447 

1977 1,066 601 465 

1978 1.086 606 480 

1979 1.098 607 4 91 

1980 1.106 605 501 

1981 1,108 600 508 

1982 1.097 591 506 

' Extension graduate students are included with 
resident and extension undergraduate and 
first- professional students \n tables 18 and 19 
because separate data on extension graduate 
students were not colfecied untiJ 1969. In 1969, 
1970, 1971, and 1972, there were approximately 
127,000, 139.000. 104,000. and 122.000 
extension graduate students, respectively. 

^ Tor method of estln^ting total resident graduate 
enrollment and resident graduate enrollment by 
attendance status, 1962 to 1968, see appendix A, 
"Estimation Methods," sees. 3a, 3b, 3h, and 3j. 

^ The esti males for 1964 to 1968 differ from 
estimates published in the 1969 ar>d prior 
editions of Projections of F.ducationai Statisiics 
because they take Into account {a) data on 
graduate enrollment available from the 
unpublished 1967 comprehensive survey of 
enroMment, (b) revisions in the 1966 
comprehensive survey of enrollment data for 
4 vear institutions, and ic) data on graduate 
enrollment available from the 1969 
supplementary survey. 

^ The proiccilon of resident graduate enrollment 
by sex is based primarily on the assumption that, 
for each sex, the estimated proportion of total 
enrollment at the graduate level will continue the 
1962-72 trend to 1982. 

The projection of resident graduate enrollment 
by control of institution is based on the 
assumption that, for each sex. the percentage 
that enrollment in pub!ic 4 year institutions ^s of 
totalenroHmcni wilf follov/ the 1962- 72 trend to 
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177 
188 
221 
256 
285 
317 
342 
364 
379 
388 
393 



16) 


(7) 


18) 


245 


234 


189 


276 


267 


196 


319 


317 


223 


363 


370 


249 


397 


411 


271 


436 


464 


290 


455 


505 


292 


464 


548 


280 


521 


606 


294 


520 


620 


288 


550 


651 


292 



PROJECTED^ 



400 
409 
417 
428 
438 
445 
450 
451 
452 
446 



563 


674 


289 


577 


697 


289 


595 


722 


290 


611 


749 


290 


628 


774 


292 


641 


795 


291 


648 


806 


290 


655 


819 


287 


656 


825 


283 


661 


820 


277 



1982 with the restrictions that it cannot exceed 
75 percent for men and 80 percent tor women. 
The peiceniage in private 4 vear ir^slitutions was 
calculated as the difference between 100 percent 
and the percent in public 4-year institutions. 

The projection of resident graduate enrollment 
by attendance status is based on the assumption 
that in each enrollment category the jetio of 
full-time graduate enrollnrwnt to toiaJ graduate 
enrollment reported In the 1972 opening fall 
enrollment survey, with minor adjustments, will 
renr«in constant to 1982. 

NOTE. -Data are for 50 States and the District of 
Columbia for all years. Because of 
rounding, detail may not add to totals. 

SOURCES: Enrollment data and estimates are 
based on U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Office of 
Education, publications: {)) Opening 
(Fall J EntoUment in Higher Education, 
annually, 1962 through 1968, 1971, end 
1972, (2} Fait EnroUment in Higher 
Education, Supplementary Information, 
1969 and 1970, (3) unpublished data 
from Resident and Extension EnroUment 
in Institutions of Higher Education, fall 
1966 and 1967. Resident and 
Extension EnroUment in Institutions of 
Higher Education, first term 1961 ar>d 
1963, and (5) Residence and Migration of 
College Students, iaW 1968. 



Table 18. -Undergraduate and first professional degree-credit enrollment in all institutions 
of higher education, by sex, by attendance status, and by institutional control: 
United States, fall 1962 to 1982^ 



(Resident and extension opening fall enrollment-in thousands] 



Year (fall) 



Total under- 
graduate 
degree- 
credit 

enrollment 



Sex 



Men 



Women 



Attendance status 



Conirol 



Fulltime Part-time Public Private 



(t> (2) (3) 

1962 3,753 2,290 

1963 4,031 2.446 

19642 4,410 2,660 

19652 4 2.952 

19662 5,247 3.119 

19672 5,653 3,324 

19682 5j3^ 3 605 

1969 6,656 3.890 

iy70 7.020 4,068 

1971 7.208 4,150 

1972 7,322 4,129 

1973 7,407 4,122 

1974 7.505 4,144 

1975 7,633 4,189 

1976 7,772 4,259 

1977 7,899 4,322 

1978 7,983 4,362 

1979 8,001 4,366 

1980 7,991 4,353 

1981 7,943 4,322 

1982 7.830 4,253 

^ The estimates for 1962 through 1968 and 
projections of undergraduate degree-credit 
enrollment in all institutions, by sex, attendance 
status, and institutional control, are calculated 
by summing the de9ree<redit enrollment in 
2-yeaf institutions (table 8) and corresponding 
categories of undergraduate degree-credit 
enrollment in 4 year institutions (table 19), 

^ The estimates for 1964 through 1968 differ from 
the estimates published in the 1969 and prior 
editions of Projections of Educational Statistics 
because they take into account <al data or^ 
resident graduate enrollment available from the 
unput>lished 1967 comprehensive survey of 
enrollment, (b) revisions in the 1966 
comprehensive survey of enrollment data for 
4 year institutions, and (c) data on graduate 
enrollment available from the 1969 
supplementary survey. 

For further methodological details, see 
appendix A, table A-1. 



(4) 



(5) 



1,463 
1,585 
1,750 
1,956 
2,127 
2,329 
2,526 
2,766 
2,953 
3.058 
3,193 



2,725 
2,881 
3,196 
3,654 
3.940 
4.239 
4.595 
4,890 
5.110 
5.289 
5,253 



1.028 
1.151 
1,213 
1.253 
1.306 
1.414 
1,536 
1.766 
1.910 
1.920 
2.068 



(7) 

2,340 
2.581 
2.863 
3.255 
3.529 
3.897 
4.387 
4.867 
5,194 
5.393 
5.507 



(8) 



1.413 
1.450 
1,648 
1.653 
1.717 
1.756 
1.744 
1.789 
1.826 
1.815 
1.815 



PROJECTED^ 



3.285 
3,361 
3.444 
3,513 
3,577 
3,621 
3,635 
3,638 
3,621 
3,578 



5.299 
5.353 
5,431 
5,517 
5.595 
5.647 
5.653 
5.637 
5,597 
5.525 



2.108 
2.152 
2.202 
2.255 
2.304 
2,336 
2.348 
2.354 
2.346 
2,305 



5,582 
5.664 
5.772 
5.883 
5.984 
6,047 
6,065 
6,062 
6,022 
5,939 



1.825 
1.841 
1.861 
1.889 
1.915 
1.936 
1.936 
1.929 
1.921 
1.891 



NOTE, -Data are for 50 States and the District of 
Columbio for all years. Because of round- 
ing, detail rr>dy not add to totals. 

SOURCES: Enrollment data and estimates are 
based on US. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Office of Educa- 
tion, publications: (1) Opening (Fall) 
Enrollment in Higher Education, annuaHy, 
1962 through 1968. 1971, and 1972. 
{2) Fall Enrollment in Higher Education, 
Supplementary Information, 1969 and 
1970. (3) unpcfbfished data irom fiesident 
and Extension Enrollment in Institutions 
of Higher Education.iaW 1966 and 1967, 
{A) Resident and Extension Enrollment in 
Institutions of Higher Education, first 
term 1961 and 1963, and {b) Residence 
and Migration of College Students, fall 
1968. 
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Tabfe 19. -Undergraduate and first-professional degree credit enrollment in 4-year ir\stitutions 
of higher education, by sex, by attendance status, and by institutional contro)- 
United States, fall 1962 to 1982i 



[Resideni and extension opening fall enrol Iment- in thousandsl 



Total under- Sex Attendance status Control 

graduate . 

Year{fa(() degree- 







Msn 


wturrrcn 


r uii " lime 


Par I'time 


ruDiiC 


Private 




enrollment 














(1) 






{4} 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


1962 


3 163 


1 Q9d 


1 


n A no. 


/v>D 


1 Q01 


1,*W< 


1963 


o,*# wo 




1 'iA7 
1 ,»3't / 




oDJ 




l,o77 


1964 ^ 




£.,i.i\J 


1 ATQ 




cjyy 


2,242 


1,4 bo 




A rviA 




1 ,0OD 


o.i by 


y07 


2.51 7 


1,549 




A OflO 




1 ■5Cf\ 

1, /du 


J,o77 


y^b 


2,689 


1,612 




*t,D f £ 




1 .yuu 


3.623 


949 


2,929 


1.643 


I^DO 




2.823 


2.uiy 


3.856 


985 


3,218 


1,624 


1 Qf^Q 




2.980 


2,148 


4.041 


1.087 


3,454 


1,673 




5,390 


3,1 14 


2.276 


4.234 


1,156 


3,674 


1.716 


1971 


5,483 


3.147 


2.336 


4.358 


1,124 


3,771 


1.712 


1972 


5.530 


3,130 


2,400 


4,350 


1,180 


3.812 


1.718 










PROJECTEOl 








$973 


5.549 


3,098 


2,451 


4,365 


1.184 


3.819 


1,730 


1974 


5.577 


3.087 


2,490 


4.386 


1,191 


3,828 


1,749 


1975 


5.626 


3,096 


2.530 


4,425 


1.201 


3,859 


1,767 


>976 


5,685 


3,123 


2.562 


4.472 


1,213 


3.893 


1,792 


1977 


5,745 


3,151 


2.594 


4,518 


1.227 


3,928 


1,817 


1978 


5,776 


3,164 


2.612 


4,543 


1.233 


3,939 


1,837 


1979 


5.763 


3,152 


2,611 


4.533 


1.230 


3,927 


1,836 


1980 


5.736 


3.133 


2.603 


4.510 


1.226 


3.907 


1.829 


1981 


5.686 


3.102 


2.580 


4,468 


1.214 


3,860 


1.822 


1982 


5.587 


3.042 


2.545 


4.394 


1,193 


3,793 


1.794 



The estimates for 1962 through 1968 and 
projections of undergraduate degree-credit enroll- 
ment in 4 year institutions, by sex, attendance 
status, and institutional control, are calculated 
by subtracting resident graduate enrollmenl in 
the above categones (table 171 from correspond- 
ing categories of degree-credit enrollment in 
4-vear institutions (table 7). 
The estimates for 1964 through 1968 differ from 
the estimates published in the 1969 and prior 
editions of i>ojeftions of Educational Statistics 
bccai;sc they lake into account (a) data on 
resident graduate enrolfment avaifabfe from the 
unpublished 1967 comprehensive survey of 
enroflmenr. (b) revisions in the 1966 
comprehensive survey of enrollment data for 
4 year institutions, and lc> data on graduate 
enrollment available from the 1969 sui>ptemen- 
tary survey, 

For further methodological details, see 
appendix A, tabfe A 1 . 



NOTE. -Data are for 50 States and the District of 
Columbia for all years. Because of round- 
ing, detail may not add to totals. 

S0URC6S: Enrollment data and estimates are 
besed on U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Office of Educa- 
tion, publications: {\\ Opening (Fall) 
Enrollment in Higher Education, annually, 
1962 through 1968, 1971, and 1972, 
i7) Foil Enrollment In Higher Education, 
Supplementary information, 1969 arxJ 
\970, {3\ unpunished data from Resident 
and Extension Enrollment in Institutions 
of } Higher Education, fall 1966 and 1967, 

(4) Resident and Extension Enrollment in 
Institutions of Higher Education, 
biennially, first term 1961 and 1963, and 

(5) Residence and Migration of College 
Students. iaW 1968. 
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CHAPTER III 
High School Graduates and Earned Degrees 

John 1\ Beamer, Jr. 
High School Graduates (table 20) 

The number of high school graduates increased fioni 2.0 million in the school year 1962-63 
to an estimated 3.1 million in 1972 -73 and is expected to decrease to 2.8 niilhon in 1982-83. 
These figures include graduates from all regular pubHc and nonpublic high schools in the United 
States and, unlike the data on enrollments in chapter II, graduates from the following schools 
not in the regular school system: Federal schools for Indians, schools on Federal installations, 
residential schools for exceptional children, and subcollegiate departments of colleges and 
universities. Graduates of these schools comprise less than 1 percent of all high school 
graduates. 

Two main sources form the basis foi the figures quoted above. Graduates of regular public 
schools reported each fall by the State departments of education. Graduates of regular 
nonpublic schools are reported in surveys of the schools by the Office of Education. Other 
graduates included above are estimated from various auxiliary sources. 

Projected high school graduates by sex and by control of school are shown in table 20, The 
projection of public high school graduates to 1982-83 i:> based on the assumption that, for 
boys and girls separately, high school graduates expressed as a percentage of the average 
IS-year-old population will follow the 1961-62 to 1971-72 trends. 

The projection of nonpubUc high school graduates assumes little or no increase in the 
number of graduates in line with similar assumptions regarding nonpubUc enrollments. 

High school graduates, as a percent of the population averaging 18 years old (table B-2), 
increased greatly from 1961-62 to 1965-66 (67 to 74 percent for men and 72 to 78 percent 
for women). However, from 1965-66 to 1971-72, this percent has remained about the same, 
and we are projecting only very slight gains through 1982-83 (less than 2 percent for both men 
and women). 

Since most new college students are from recent high school graduating classes, the leveling 
off of the percentage that high school graduates are of the average 18-ycar-o!d population is 
another indicator that college enrollments will also tend to level off during the next 10 years. 

Earned Degrees 

Harned'degrees reports from individual degree-granting institutions of higher education are 
received each fall by the Office of Hducalion. These reports provide information on the number 
of degrees granted by level and sex and by academic field of coiicentration. They cover degrees 
granted during the academic year ending in June and include degrees earned in the prior 
sum mer. 

In the 1972 edition Projections of Educational Statistics two major changes were made. 
One change was the result of basing the survey of earned degrees on a new taxonomy, resulting 
in a breakdown of earned degrees into fields (shown in tables 22-26) which differ from the 
breakdown in editions prior to the 1972 edition. The new breakdown is consistent with that 
shown in A Taxonomy of Instntctional Program in Higher Education. To obtain the 
distribution of degrees by field for the back years, the earned degrees were redistributed as well 
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as possible to conlbrin to tiie new laxonojuy. I or a complete iisling of the instructional 
progranis iiichideJ in each Held, see appendix A, "Classifiauion of Degrees by hield of Study/' 
pages 141 144. 

The other change dealt with the principal levels of earned degrees that were reported and 
projected, in the years bel'ore the 1972 edition, three principal levels were projected: 
Bachelor's, incUjding llrst-professional degrees; master's degrees: and doctorates. Now, 
bachelor's degrees and Urst-professiona] degrees arc projected sep:iraiely. Since 1^60 61, 
tirst-professional degrees have been reported separately Ironi bachelor's degrees, but the 
definitions ot* w)iat constitutes a first-professional degree have not been uniform throughout the 
period. For that reason, no attempt was made in the past to project these degrees separately. 
(See "Clianges in IX^gree Level Definitions." appendix A, for a comparison of these definitions,) 
Recently* however, a stable definition of rirst-professionai degrees has been established, and 
reporting will be reasonably uniform in the future. 

As previously mentioned, the earned degrees data are received each tail by the Office of 
Hducation. However, this year the 1971-72 data for earned degrees were not processed in time 
to be used in making the new eamed-degrecs projections. Data on doctor's degrees, by sex, for 
1971-72 were provided by the National Research Councih 

Tor projecting total bachelor\s degrees by sex, fall 1972 data on first-time degree-credit 
enrollment were available. With these data, estimates and projections could be made llirougli 
1975--76 instead of 1974-75 by projecting the percentage that the number of degrees in a 
certain year is of first*time degree-credit enrollment 4 years earlier. 

In projecting total master's and total doctor's degrees by sex, fall 1971 data on first-year 
enrollment for advanced degrees by bcx were available. 

f'or projecting master's degrees, the percentage iha( earned degrees in a particular year are of 
the average first-year enrollment for advanced degrees, I and 2 years earlier, was used as it was 
in the 1972 edition. 

For projecting doctor's degrees, the percentage that earned degrees in a particular year were 
of first-year enrollment for advanced degrees 7 years earlier was used in this edition, fn the 
1972 edition, an average of 5 and 6 years earlier was used. The 7-year time lapse was used on 
the basis of an unpublished analysis of data on earned doctor's degrees in 1971 - 72 provided by 
the National Science Foundation. (See appendix 13, table B-8.) 

Projections of total first-professional degrees for 1971-72 to 197.V-74 were obtained by 
summing the projected degrees in all the individual fields, llie jKrcent that total 
first-professional degrees are of first-professional degrees in all health (lelds and in law. 
combined, in 1973 -74, was used to determine the 1974-75 to 1982- 83 projections. 

For a more detailed description of the methodology used for projecting earned degrees, see 
appendix A, table A-2. 

Past projections of earned degrees by field have been based, prinurily, on the assumption 
that the percentage distribution of degrees by field for each sex will continue the trend of the 
last 11 years of actual data or else remain at approximately tiie rate for the last actual year 
through the projected period. These are still the basic assumptions. However, in the past two 
editions, the number of trend-line equations used has decreased greatly. The main reason for 
this is the change in the new taxonomy, mentioned earlier, which resulted in a lack of 
consistency in the number of earned degrees for a number of fields of study, llierefore, for 
these fields of study, the 1970 71 percentages that earned degrees in these fields were of total 
degrees were held constant throught)ut the projected period. The only year data have been 
collected under the new taxonomy is 1970 -71 . 

This year, more related data from independent sources were taken into consideration than in 
previous editions, These are: [)ata on junior-year enrollment for a number of fields in 1970, 
1971, and 1972, from a survey by the American Council on Fducation ; survey data collected 
by the Fngineering Joint Council for use in projecting engineering degrees; survey data tVom the 
National Fducation Association for bachelor's degree projections in education; data from tfie 
Bureau of Health Manpower l:ducation. National Institutes of Health, in addition to that from 
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ACl:, tot mukin^ healdi ()rujcctions; ariiJ datu Uoui the American B^r Associalioji fur making 
law-degree projeclions. 

Dala from independent sources were used extensively in making projections of first- 
piofessional degrees by Held of study. Medicine, dentistry, and other health prolcssions were 
projected by the Division of Manpower Intelhgence, Natiotuil Institutes of Health. These 
projections are based on output resulting from support in the Conjprehensive Manpower 
Iraunng Act ol' ]^)7i. l.aw-dcgtce projec!h>])> for \ 73 to 1^>74 75 are based on data from 
the American Bar Association on both earned degrees and first-time enrollment in law schools 3 
years earlier. Degree projections for the following years are based on unpublished projections of 
lust-year law students provided by the American Bar Association- 

The field of "theology and other'' is the same as (he t1eld listed as '*othcr'* in last year's 
edition. It was decided to iu elude theology in the nauK because theology UKuie up about 04 
percent of the UM in 1^)70 71. The projections of '*theoiogy and other" degrees for 1971-72 
to 1973 74 are based on an arbitrarily estimated |>ercent that these degrees are of enrollment 
fur advanced degrees in this field 3 years earlier. Projections of the remaining years to 1982 83 
were obtained by subtracting projections of degrees in law and the health protessions from 
projections of total tlrst-pr^dessional degrees. 

hoi a more detailed description of the methodology used tor projecting earned degrees, by 
lleM, see appendix A, table A-2. 

Earned degrees^ by level and sex (table 21 ) 

Projected degrees by level and sex are shown in table 21. Based on reports through 
1970 7t, the total riunihers, by level, are expected to increase as follows: 

Granted [Estimated Projected 

l evel of degree 1962 63 1972 73 1982 -83 
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Bachelor ^s 4 1 6,400 94 \ ,000 999,000 

I ii^t-ptotcssional 27,100 50,200 64,500 

Master's 95,500 251,400 3.^7,700 

DvKturate 1 2. SCO J4,400 52,200 

rhe melhodoi.iy-. \\n csdjiMlmg and projecting these degrees is basically the same as that 
used for the 1972 ediUon f^mjic lions i»/ fA/utanV)/ 1 a/ .SVa/ isms, except tor tirst -pro fe^^ 
degrees. 

The projections of degrees by level and sex in tins edition are based on the following: 
(!) The relationship between coKege-age population and the iiumber of degrees granted at each 
of the four levels during the 19(j0 61 to 1970 71 period, (2) fust-lime degree-credit 
cnrolhnenl 4 yeajs before the bachelor's degree, (3) drst-year enrollment for first "-professional 
degrees 3 years before the Hrst-professional degree, (4) the average of first-year enrollment for 
/naster\s and doctor *s degrees I and 2 years before (he master's degree, and f5)nrsl.ycar 
enrollment for niasler'sand doctor's degrees 7 years before the doctor's degree. 

For a more detailed description of the methodology used, see appendix A, ( s' \-2. 

f-arned degrees, by level and fieW (tables 22 - 26) 

The fields presented are divided into three main groups (a) Social sciences, (b) humanities, 
and (c)tuuural sciences and miscellaiieous tields at each level, except first-professional. The 
fields included in the three groups and the percentage distribution of decrees by level and field 
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(or the years 196.^ 63, l972-73» and 1^^82 -83 are shown in table 22. The projected number 
of earned dogrcc$ by field is shown in tables 2.^-26, one for each of the lour levels. 

Bachelor's degrees, by Held (tables 22, 23) 

In 1962 63, social sciences inade up only about IS percent of all bachelor's degrees, but 
increased to 27 percent in 1972- 73 and are projected to increase to 29 percent in 1982 -83. 
ITie humanities fields have hkewise been increa<^ing: from 1 5 percent of total bachelor's degrees 
in 1962-63, the percentage rose to 17.4 in 1972--73 and is projected to increase slightly to a 
htlle over J 8 percent in 1982-83. This, of course, means that natural sciences and 
iTiiscelianeous fields have been decreasing proportionately. 

Projections of bachelor's degrees by the field in which they were awarded are shown in 
(able 23. The rate of increase of all three areas of study is not expected to be nearly so great in 
the next 10 years as during the past 10 years. In the next 10 years, not only is the actual 
increase in earned degrees for the areas of social sciences and humanities expected to be less, 
but for the area of natural sciences and n)iscelIaneous fields the number of earned degrees is 
expected to be essentially the same. 

Bachelor's degrees in the social sciences rose from 76,025 in 1962-63 to an estimated 
255,410 in 1972-73 and are expected to be 292,990 in 1982-83. Humanities, which have 
grown much less rapidly, increased from 62,592 earned bachelor's degrees in 1962-'63 lo an 
estimated 163,430 in 1972-73 and are expected to be 184,050 in 1982-83. The largest area of 
earned bachelor's degrees, made up of natural sciences and miscellaneous fields, rose from 
277,804 in 1962 -63 to an estimated 522,1.60 in 1972-73 and is expected to be 521,960 in 
1982-83. 

Education and engineering are the only two fields expected to decrease in earned bachelor's 
degrees over the next 10 years. Physical sciences and agriculture and naturaJ resources are 
expected to remain about the same over the next 10 years. 

In both the social sciences and the humanities, all the fields increased or stayed the sai c in 
relation to total bachelor's degrees awarded, and all these fields are expected to conlir^ to 
increase or stay the same in relation to total bachelor's degrees over the next 10 years. Most of 
the natural sciences and miscellaneous fields have shown a proportionate decrease in bachelor's 
degrees over (he past JO years, and most are expected lo show a proporttonaie decrease for the 
next 10 years. 

The field of social science is the one that had the largest increase as a proportion of total 
bachelor's degrees conferred during the past 10 years, The health professions field is expected 
lo have the largest proportionate increase during the next 10 years, Hducation had the largest 
decrease in this proporfioff during the past W years and is also expected to have ^hc Jargest such 
decrease during the next 10 years. 

Master's degrees, by field (tables 22, 24) 

The proportion of master's degrees awarded in the social sciences rose hom about i5 percent 
iii *i962-63 to an estimated !6 peicent in 1972-73 and is expected to be about the same in 
1982 -83. For humanities, the proportion of master's degrees was about 11 percent in 
1962- 63, remained that in 1972-73, and is expected to remain at abi ut the same rate through 
1982- 83. The greatest number of master's degrees is in the natural sciences and miscellaneous 
fields. For (his area of study, the proportion decreased slightly from just over 73 percent in 
1962-63 to just under 73 percent in 1972-73 and is expected to remain at about that level 
through 1982-83. 

Projections of master's degrees by the field in which they were awarded are shown in 
table 24. As was true fox bachelor's degrees, not only is the expected rate of increase to he 
lower during the next 10 years, but also the actual increase in earned degrees for all three areas 
is expected to be less. Master's degrees in the social sciences rose from 14,725 in 1962-63 (o an 
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estimated 40,550 in 1972-73 and are expected io increase lo 54,81 Gin 1982-83. lluinaiiilies 
have grown from 10,804 earned degrees m 1962 -63 to an estimated 27,560 in 1972 -73 and 
are expected lo increase lo 36,490 in 1982--83. For natural sciences and niiscellaneous fields, 
the earned degrees rose from 69,941 in 1962-63 to an estimated 183,290 in 1972-73 and are 
expected lo increase lo 246,400 in 1982-83. 

The field which had the largest increase in the proportion of total master s degrees during the 
past 10 years was *'othcr business and nianagouicat/' l^nginecring was the field with the largest 
decrease in this proportion. Over the next 10 years the proportionate changes are expected to 
be minitiiaK but the largest change is expected lo be a continued downward trend in 
engineering. 

Doctor s degrees, by field (tables 22, 2S) 

The proportion of doctor's degrees awarded in each of the three areas (social sciences, 
humanities, and natural sciences and miscellaneous fields) has remained fairly constant during 
the past 10 years and is expected to remain fairly constant over the next 10 years. 

Earned doctor*s degrees, which have been increasing at a high rate during the past 10 years, 
are expected to continue rising a great deal in actual numbers during the next 10 years, but the 
rate of increase will be much less. I'ields expected to more than double during the next 10 years 
are architecture and envitonniental design, health professions, and other business and 
management. The number of degrees in computer and information sciences is expected to 
increase by almost fourfold over the next 10 years. All fields are expected to show at least some 
increase in number of degrees by 1982-83. Doctor's degrees in education are expected to grow 
from an estimated 7,390 in 1972-73 to 13,900 in 1982-83. This is by far the largest expected 
increase in number of degrees for any field. 

Doctor's degrees by fields of specialization are shown in table 25. Doctor's degrees in the 
social sciences rose from 2,347 in 1962 63 to an estimated 5,970 in 1972-73 and are 
expected to increase to 8,970 in 1982-83. Humanities have grown from 1,402 earned degrees 
in 1962-63 to an estimated 4,760 in 1972-73 and are expected to increase to 6,780 in 
1982—83. For natural sciences and miscellaneous fields, the earned degrees rose from 9,073 in 
1962 63 to an estimated 23,670 in 1972-73 and are expected to increase to 36,450 in 
1982 83. 

First- professional degrees, by field (table 26) 

This is the second edition of Projections of Educational Statistics to provide a separate table 
for earned first-professional degrees, by field, I he total number of these earned degrees rose 
from 27,097 in 1962 63 to an estimated 50,200 in 1972- 73 and is expected lo be 64,500 in 
1982-83. 

The number of degrees in medicine and in ''other health professions'' is exjKcted lo increase 
more over the next 10 years than it has increased during the past 10 years. However, the 
boonu'ng enrollments in law schools seem to be leveling off, and over the next 10 years 
increases in the number of law degrees granted w j}l be much less than they were during the past 
10 years. 
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Table 20.-High school graduates, by sex and by institutional 
control: United States, 1961-62 to 1982-83' 



In thousands) 





Total 




Sex. 




Control 


Year 


high 










school 








rriV3 IC 




graduates 


Boys 




Public 


(e^tinr^ted) 


/ « \ 


{2\ 


(3i 


(4) 


i el 

15) 


(6? 


^ A ^ 4, £^ O 


1 ,926 


941 


984 


1,685 


240 




1,950 


959 


991 


1 .717 


^233 


• J 


2,290 


t,l23 


1.167 


2,015 


^275 


1964-65 


2,665 


1,314 


1.351 


2,366 


^298 


1965-66 


2,672 


1.326 


1,346 


2^374 


298 


1966-67 


2.679 


1,332 


1.348 


2,381 


298 


1967-68 


2.702 


1.341 


1,360 


2.402 


300 


41 C\ 


2.829 


1.402 


1,427 


2.529 


300 




2,896 


1.433 


1.463 


2.596 


300 




2,943 


1,456 


1.487 


2.643 


300 




3,015 


1,49' 


1.520 


2,715 


300 




3.077 


1.524 


1,552 


2,77? 


300 
















3.130 


1.552 


1.578 


2,830 


300 


rr/4--75 


3.162 


1.569 


1,693 


2.862 


300 


1975-76 


3J75 


1.575 


1,600 


2.875 


300 


1976-77 


3,199 


1.587 


1,612 


2.899 


300 


1977-78 


3.183 


1.580 


1,603 


2,883 


300 


1978-79 


3.139 


1,560 


1.579 


2.839 


300 


1979-80 


3.096 


1.536 


1.560 


2,796 


300 


1980-81 


3.052 


V514 


1.538 


2.752 


300 


1981-82 


2,960 


1,469 


1,491 


2.660 


300 


1982-83 


2,835 


1.405 


1,430 


2.535 


300 



^ Includes regular public and nonpublic schools, 
residential schools for exceptional childrert. sub- 
coJiegfdte departments of Institutions of higher 
education. Federal schools for Indians, and fed- 
erallv operated schools on Federal installations. 
Excludes epuivafency certificates. More than 99 
percent of public school graduates and 97 per- 
cent o1 nonpublic school Qreduates are graduates 
of regular day schools. 

^ Reported data from Office o1 Education surveys. 

^ Estimated. 

^ The pfoiectioa of pobtic high schoot graduates is 
based on the following assumption: The number 
of boys graduating, expressed as a percentage of 
the number of boys in the population averaging 
18 years of age. will increase only 1 percent 
throughout the projection period. iThe sanne 
^sumption was made fof girls.) 

The projection of nonpublic high schcxsl grad* 
uates is based on the foUowing assumptions: 



(1) The number oi woopubfic high school grad- 
uates will remain ap^proxinrkately the sanr>o 
throughout the projection period. (2| The per- 
centage of boys amonq nonQubUc high school 
graduates (48.1 percent in 1964 -65) will remain 
constant to 1982-83. 

For further methodological details, see 
appendix A. tabTe A-2. 

NOTH. -Data are for 50 States and the District of 
Columbia for all years. Because of round- 
ing, detail may not add to totals. 

SOURCES: High school graduate data and esti- 
mates are based on U.S. Department of 
Health. Education, and Welfare, Office of 
Education, pubtications: (IJ 5t<ifis(<cs of 
Public Schools, annually, fall 1963 
through 1972, {2) Statistics of Nonpublic 
Elementary and Secondary Schools, 
1965-66. and (3) Nonpublic School En- 
rollments in Grades 9 12, Fall 1964, and 
Graduates, 1963- 64. 
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Table 26. -Earned first-professlonsil degrees, by field of study: 
United States, 1961 -r)2 to 1982-83 



Year 


Total 


Medicine^ 


Dentistry^ 


Olher 
health 
professions^ 


Law^ 


Theology 
and 
other^ 


(1) 


(2) 


<3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(?) 



1961-62 . . . 


26.457 


7.138 


3,183 


1.599 


9.548 


4.989 


1962-63 . . . 


27.097 


7.231 


3.169 


1.691 


10.105 


4.901 


1963- 64 . . . 


27.667 


7.303 


3.180 


1.624 


10.868 


4.692 


1964-65 . . . 


28.755 


7.304 


3.108 


1.794 


11.782 


4,767 


1965-66 . . . 


30,799 


7.673 


3.247 


1.834 


13.481 


4,564 


1966-67 . . . 


32.472 


7.723 


3.341 


2.003 


15.114 


4.291 


1967-68 . . . 


34.787 


7.944 


3,422 


2.153 


16.916 


4.352 


1968-69 . . . 


36.018 


8.025 


3.408 


2.290 


17.436 


4.859 


1969-70 . . . 


35,724 


8.314 


3,718 


2.372 


15.445 


5.875 


1970-71 . . . 


r^7.946 


8,919 


3,745 


2.495 


17.421 


5.366 


1971-726 . . 


45,000 


9.610 


3.930 


2.720 


22.900 


5.840 


1972-736 . . 


50,200 


9.880 




2.750 


27,500 


5,850 



PROJECTED'' 



1973-74 . . . 


53.200 


10,770 


4.570 


3.040 


29.000 


6.820 


1974-75 . . . 


53.900 


11,730 


4.740 


3.220 


28.300 


6.910 


1975-76 . , . 


56,400 


12.740 


5.060 


3.400 


28.900 


6.300 


1976-77 . . . 


58,200 


n,200 


5.140 


3.560 


29,900 


6^400 


1977-78 , , . 


60.000 


13.730 


6.210 


3.680 


30.700 


6.680 


1978-79 . . . 


61,300 


13,900 


5.290 


3.770 


31,400 


6,940 


1979-80 . . . 


62.200 


14.080 


5,370 


3.860 


31.700 


7.190 


1980-81 . . . 


53,000 


14.260 


5.440 


3.960 


32.100 


7,240 


1981-82 . . . 


63.800 


14,440 


5.510 


4,060 


32.400 


7,390 


1982-83 . . . 


64.500 


14.620 


5,580 


4.160 


32.700 


7.440 



* M.D. degrees only. 

^ D.O.S. Of D.M.D. degrees. 

^ Includes degrees if> chiropody or podiatry, 
optometry, osteopathy, and veterinary medicine. 
^ LL.B. or J.D. degrees. 

^ Jr^ 1971, theological professions made up 
94 percent of this category. 

* Estin^ted. 

^ First- professional degrees by field were projected 
by means of the followif>g methods: (A) Medicine, 
dentistry, and other heafth professions were 
projected by the Divisron of Manpower 
Intelligence, National Institutes of Health. These 
projections are based on output resulting from 
support ir> the Comprehensive Manpower Training 
Act of 1971 . (B) The projections of "theology and 
other" first-professional degrees are based on \he 
following assumptions: It was arbitrarily estimated 
that "theology and other" degrees are 75 percent 
off enrollment for advanced oegrees in this fietd 
3 years earlier. This was used to determine the 
1971-72 to 1973-74 projections of "theology 
and other" degrees. Projections of these degrees 
for 1974-75 to 1982-83 were obtained by 
subtracting projections of degrees in law and 
health professi- is from projections of total 



first-professional degrees. (C) Projected law 
degrees ar3 based prirriarily on the assumption that 
the percentage that law degrees are of first -year 
faw students 3 years earMer will follow the 1962 
to 1972 trend to 1982 with the restrktion that it 
cannot exceed 85 percent. The projections of 
degrees for 1972-73 to 1974-75 are based on 
first-year enrolments for 1969 to 1972 provided 
by the American Bar Association. Degrde 
projections for 1973-74 to 1982-83 are based on 
unpublished infornration of first-year enrollments 
for 1973 to 1979 from the American Bar 
Association 

SOURCES: Degrees data and estln^ates are based on 
U) U.S. D'^fva'tment of Health. Education, 
and Welfare, Office of Education, 
publications: {a) Earned Degrees Conferred 
by Institutions of Higher iidwation. 
1960 -61 through 1970-71. {b) Students 
Enrolled for Advanced Degrees, fall 1966 
through 1971; and (2) American Bar 
Association publication: Millard H. Ruud, 
"That Burgeoning Law School Enrollment 
Slows." American Bar Association Journal, 
59: 150-153, February 1973. 
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CHAPTER IV 



Teachers 



Martin M. Frankel and Eric / Jerpe 



Elementary and Secondary Schools 



There were over 2,5 million professional persons employed in the public and private 
elementary anH ^iecondarv day schools in fall 1972. These included principals, supervisors, 
librarians, guidance and psychological personneL and classroom teachers. Of the total group, 91 
percent were classroom teachers. The numbers of professional persons employed in the regular 
public school systems were reported to the U.S. Office of Education by the State departments 
of education in each of the 50 States and the District of Columbia. The numbers in the regular 
nonpublic day schools were reported by the individual schools in Office of Education surveys. 

Classroom Ceachers (table 27) 

Prior to 1971, public classroom teachers were reported separately by secondary and 
elementary schools. The former comprise the junior high and senior high schools; the latter, the 
elementary or grade schools. In 1971, only the total of public elementary and secondary 
teachers was reported. Thertfuie, the numbers of elementary teachers and secondary teachers 
for 1971 and 1972 are estimated on the basis of data from the National Education 
Association,* (See appendix A> ''Estimation Methods,'* section 4.) The number of classroom 
teachers in public secondary schools increased from 621,000 in J962 to an estimated 977,000 
in 1972 and is expected to increase to over 1 .0 million in 1976 before decreasing to 901,000 in 
1982. The number of teachers in public elementary schools increased from 886,000 in 1962 to 
an estimated I.l million in 1972 and isexpected to remain at about i.l million through 1982. 

The number of classroom teachers in nonpublic elementary schools has been decreasing since 
1966, when it was al its peak at an estimated 150,000 teachers. The number dropped to an 
estimated 140,000 in 1972 and i> expected to continue decreasing to 129,000 by 1982. The 
number of classroom teachers in nonpublic secondary schooh h::s also decreased from a high of 
78,000 in 1968 to an estimated 71,000 in 1972 and is expected to remain at 71,000 for the 
next lOyears. 

The reduction in the number of classroom teachers in nonpublic schools is primarily due to 
reduced enrollments in Catholic schools, which have more than offset the reduced pupil-teacher 
ratios in these schools. The expected decrease in the number of classroom teachers in nonpublic 
elementary schools is due to the expected continued decrease in enrollments in Catholic 
elementary schools. The number of classroom teachers in nonpublic secondary schools is 
expected to remain about the same, as is the enrollment in these schools. 

The projection of teachers in both public and nonpublic schools depends upon the 
projection of enrollments (table 4) and upon the projection of pupil-teacher ratios. 



Nalionat Fdjcation Aisociation, Rewarch Kepori 19'?2-Rn, Estimates of sSchool Statistics, 1972 7 J, 
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Pupil-teacher ratios (table 28) 



The pupil-teacher ratios are projected separately for public elementary and secondary 
schools and for nonpublic elementary and secondary schools, For each category, the projection 
is based primarily on the assumption that the 1962-1972 trend will continue to 1982. 

The pupil-teacher ratio projections for public elementary and secondary schools are also 
based on the assumption that (he additional revenues needed to further reduce pupil-teacher 
ratios will not be as readily available during the next 10 years as they were during the past 10 
years. Because of this assumption, public elementary and secondary pupil-teacher ratios were 
projected by means of a decreasing logistic growth curve with asymptotes {lower limits) of 19 
pupils per teacher for public elementary schools and 1 5 pupils per teacher for public secondary 
schools. 

The pupil-teacher ratios in nonpublic elementary schools have been decreasing throughout 
the sixties primarily because of the reduction of pupil-teacher ratios in Catholic elementary 
schools^ which had previously been much higher than the ratios in public elementary schools. 
The projection for nonpublic elementary schools is based on the assumption that pupil-teacher 
ratios in Catholic elementary schools will continue to decline; as a result, pupil-teacher ratios in 
nonpublic elementary schools will approach (he lower pupil-teacher ratios in public elementary 
schools^ but wiJI not become lower than the public ratios by 1982. Therefore, pupil-teache; 
ratios in nonpublic elementary schools were projected by means of a decreasing logistic growth 
curve with an asymptote (lower limit) of 20 pupils per teacher, one point higher than the 
asymptote for public elementary schools. 

The projection of the pupil*teacher ratio in nonpublic secondary schools is based on the 
assumption that the ratio wUl remain constant at its 1972 level, since it has been at 
approximately this level over most of the past 10 years. 

Deinand for additional classroom teachers (tables 29, 30) 

The total demand for additional public elementary and secondary school teachers (not 
employed in the public schools the previous year) includes those needed to allow for 
enrollment changes, for lowering pupil-teacher ratios, and for replacement of teachers leaving 
the profession (turnover). During the period fall 1968 to fall 1972, the cumulative demand for 
additional public school teachers (including returnees to the profession) was estimated at over 
1,0 million. It is expected to decrease to 847,000 from 1973 to 1977 and then to 760,000 from 
1978 to 1982. This means that K6 million new teachers or returnees to the profession are 
expected to be employed by the public schools during the next 10 years, 1973 through 1982. 

The projected demand for additional public school teachers is shown in table 29. The 
number of teachers necessary to take care of enrollment changes and pupil-teacher ratio 
changes was computed for each year as the difference between the total employed for the 
current year and the total employed for (he previous year. The number for turnover was based 
on the assumption that 8 percent of the total classroom teachers will leave the profession 
temporarily or permanently each year.^ 

The total demand for additional nonpublic school teachers was estimated to be 29,000 from 
1968 to 1972. It is expected to increase slightly to 31,000 from 1973 to 1977, and then to 
38,000 from 1978 to 1982. 

The projected demand for additional nonpublic elementary and secondary school teachers is 
shown in table 30. The numbers for taking care of enrollment changes and pupil-teacher ratio 
changes were computed in the same manner as for public schools, and the number for turnover 



U.S. Department or HeaUh, Kducalion, and Welfare, Office of tducation, Teacher Turnover in Public 
Elementary and Secondary Schools, I9S9-60, by Krank LindenfeM. U.S. GovernmenI Printing Office, 
Waihington, D.C., 1963. 
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is based on ihe assumption that 4 percent (one-half the public school rate) of the nonpublic 
school teachers will leave the profession pemvincntiy or temporarily each year. This lower rate 
(4 percent) was assumed because large numbers of nonpublic school teachers belong to religious 
orders, where the turnover js presumably <malL 

Instructional staff (table 31) 

Instructional staff in public elementary and secondary schools includes principals, 
supervisors, librarians, and guidance and psychological personnel, as well as classroom teachers. 
Instructional staff and classroom teachers are not reported separately for nonpublic schools. 
Since ii is believed that the primary responsibility of most professional personnel employed by 
the nonpublic schools is classroom teaching, the number of instructional staff shown here is the 
same as the number of teachers. 

Projected instructional staff is shown in table 31. Instructional staff in public elementary 
and secondary schools increased from over \ .6 million in 1962 to over 2 J million in 1972 and 
is expected to remain at about the 2.3 million level through 1982, 

The public school instructional staff projection is based on the assumption that instructional 
staff as a percentage of classroom teachers will remain constant at the 1972 level through 1982. 
The ratio of total public school instructional slaff to classroom teachers increased from 1 .09 in 
1962 to LI 1 in 1972 and is expected to remain at that level through 1982. These ratios were 
applied to the public classroom teacher figures shown in table 27 to obtain the projections of 
public instructional staff. Nonpublic school instructional staff, as previously stated, was 
assumed to be 100 percent of the classroom teachers shown in table 27, 

Institutions of Higher Education 

The faculty data for institutions of higlier education shown in tables 32-34 are from: 
(I) Reports in 1966 through 1968 and 1970 on the number of persons by primary position, 
and (2) estimates from biennial reports, 1961-62 and 1963- 64, on the number of positions. 
Since some positions overlap, with one person filling more than one position, the number of 
positions is greater than the number of persons. Therefore, the biennial data for 1961-62 and 
1963-64 on positions were converted to persons in each year, based on the ratio of positions 
to persons for total professional staff for each type and control of institution* 

Instructional staff for resident courses (table 32) 

Total full-time and pari time instructional staff for resident courses in all institutions of 
higher education increased from 312,000 in 1962 to 600,000 in 1972 and is expected to be 
652,000 in 1982. These figures include full-time and part-time instructors and above, and 
lull-time and part-time junior instructional staff for instruction in resident courses. (Junior 
instructional staff includes assistant instructors, teaching fellows, teacJiing assistants, and 
laboratory assistants.) 

The total of full-time and part-time instructional staff for resident courses was projected 
separately for publicly controlled 4 year and 2-year institutions and for privately controlled 
4-year and 2-year institutions, and the four results were summed to obtain the total for all 
institutions. The projections are based on the assumption that student-staff ratios (number of 
students divided by number of stafQin each institutional control and type category will remain 
approximately at the 1970 level to 1982. To obtain the projections, projected enrollments in 
each of the institutional control and type categories (tables 7 and 8) were divided by the 
projected student-staff ratios in corresponding categories. 
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Full-time-equivalent instructional staff for resident courses (table 33) 

Full-time-equivalent instructional staff for resident courses in all institutions increased from 
228,000 in 1962 to 471,000 in 1972 and is expected to go to 5 13,000 in 1982. These figures 
include full-time staff and full-time equivalent of part-time staff for instructor or above and 
junior instructional staff. In 1972, in ail insHtutions, 92 percent of the full'time-equivaleni 
instructional staff members with the rank of instructor or above were employed full time, and 
30 percent of the full-time equivalent junior instructional staff members were employed full 
time. 

Demand for full-time-equivalent Instructional staff (table 34) 

During the past 5 years li968- 1972), the total demand for additional full-time-equivalent 
instructional staff was 222,000. The totals are expected to be 187,000 in 1973 through 1977, 
and 172,000 in 1978 through 1982. 

The demand for this additional staff is projected as the total of staff required for increased 
enrollment and student-staff ratio changes, and for replacement of those who have left the 
profession either temporarily or permanently. Full-time-equivalent staff required for increased 
enrollment and student-staff ratio changes is computed as the difference between the total 
number employed in successive years. Replacement requirements are estimated at 6 percent of 
the total number of full-time-equivalent staff employed in the previous year. 

The assumption of a 6-percent replacement rate is based on unpublished data from a 1963 
Office of Education study which showed that about 5 percent of the full-time instructors and 
above in 4-year institutions intended to leave employment in institutions of higher education 
during the following year. If we estimate an additional 1 percent for mortality, the annual 
replacement rate is then 6 percent. 
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Table 27,-C!3$$fooin teachers In regular elementary and secondary day schools, 
by Institutional control and organizational level: 
United States, fall 1962 to 1982^ 



(In thousands! 



Total public and nonp'jb!ic 



Public 



Nonpublic (estimated)^ 







cifimcn- 








dcCGOO' 






Second' 






tary 


ary 




tary 


ary 


IS— 1 ^ 


lary 


sry 














f 7) 

\ /I 






nui 


1962 


1.708 


1,021 


686 


1,508 


886 


621 


200 


135 


65 


1963 


1J90 


1,050 


739 


1.578 


908 


669 


212 


142 


70 


1964 


t,865 


1,086 


779 


1,648 


940 


708 


217 


146 


71 


1965 . , . . . 


1,933 


1 t12 




1 710 


965 


lAf\ 
f *»v 




\*M 


^76 


19€6 


2,016 


1 156 


860 


1 789 






r 


1 PA 


77 


1967 


2^081 


l'l89 


892 


1 655 


1 040 


O 1 o 


OOfi 

**D 


1 *t »7 


77 


t968 


2,161 


1,223 


938 


1 936 


1 .V /v> 


PAn 


00*; 


^1 A7 


'O 


1969 


2,233 


1,253 


980 


2 014 


1 inft 

1,1 vO 


5? WD 




1 *tO 


7A 


1970 


2,278 


1 278 


1 cwvi 

1 /VVv 


£,WU 1 


1 . 1 




01 7 




371 
/I 


1971 


2,275 




1 no'^ 

1 ,Kf£*j 




4i 111 


4Qt;o 


01 0 


1 A1 


/I 


1972 


2 308 








4 1 1 or* 


4o77 


^1 1 


1 *»U 


f 1 












PROJECTED 


5 








1973 


2,315 


1,246 


1.069 


2.106 


1,108 


998 


209 


138 


71 


1974 


2,317 


1,236 


1.081 


2.109 


1.099 


1,010 


208 


137 


71 


1975 


2,317 


1,231 


1,086 


2.111 


1.096 


1,015 


206 


135 


71 


1976 


2,321 


1,230 


1,091 


2.117 


1,097 


1,020 


204 


133 


71 


1977 


2,303 


1,221 


1,082 


2.101 


1,090 


1.011 


202 


131 


71 


1978 


2,279 


1,216 


1.063 


2,080 


1,088 


992 


199 


128 


71 


1979 


2,252 


1,215 


1,037 


2,055 


1,089 


966 


197 


126 


71 


1980 


2,242 


1,229 


1,013 


2.044 


1,102 


942 


t98 


127 


71 


1981. ....... 


2.236 


1,248 


988 


2.037 


1.120 


917 


199 


128 


71 


1982 


2,236 


1,264 


972 


2,036 


1,135 


901 


200 


129 


71 



^ includes futl-lime ar>d the fu^l-time equivalent of 
part-time classroom teachers jin 1972. 99 per- 
cent ol teachers in the puWic schools were fuU 
time). Prior to 1969. the data include some 
part-time teachers who were not converted to 
futl-tinr>e equivalents. Does not include teachers 
in independent nursery and kindergarten schools, 
residential schoofs for excepticnat children, sub- 
coDegiate depar}ments of institutions of higher 
education. Federal schools for Indians, federally 
operated schools on Federal installations, and 
other schools not in the regular school system. 

^ (rtstruct<ondf staff and classroom teachers are not 
reported separately. Afl data unless otherwise 
indicated are estimated. Estimates through 1964 
revised in iprinq 1968 on basis of 1965 Office of 
Education survey- 

^ Reported data from Office Of Education surveys. 

^ Estimated. The estimates for 1971 in the 1972 
edition v«re revised, based on data from th* 
National Education Association. See appendix A, 
"Estimation Methods," sec. 4. 

^ The projection of teachers in both pubtic and 
nonpublic schools depends upOf> the projection 
of enrollments {table 4) and of pupil>teacher 
ratios (table 28}. 

For further methodological detai)s, see 
appendix A, table A -3. 



NOTE -Data are for 50 States and the District of 
Columbia for all years. Because of round- 
ing, detail may not add to totals. 

SOURCES: Classroom teacher data and estimates 
are based on <1)U.S. Department of 
Heatth, Education, and Welfare. Office of 
Education, publications: (a) S fan's tics of 
Public Schools, fall 1964 through 1972, 
ib) Enrollment, Teachers, and School* 
housing, fall 1962 and 1963. (c) prepcibli- 
Cation data from Statistics of Nonpublic 
Elementary and Secondary Schools, 
1970-71, ifi) Statistics of Public and 
Nonpublic Elementary and Secondary 
Day Schools, 1968-69, {e) Statistics of 
Nonpublic Elementary and Secondary 
Schools, i965-66, Nonpublic School 
Enrollment (n Grades 9- 12, Fall 1964, 
and Graduates, 1963-64, {^) Statistics of 
Nonpubdc Elementary Schools, 1961-67, 
{h) Statis tics of Nonpublic Sec ond4ry 
Schools, 1960-61: and (2) National Edu- 
cation Association publication: Research 
Fteport 1972-R12. Estimation of School 
Statistics, J972-7S. 
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Table 28. -Pupil-teacher ratios In regular elementary and secondary day schools, 
by institutional control and organizational levah United States, 
fall 1962 to 1982 ^ 





Public 




Nonpublic (estimated)^ 


Year 










(fall) 


{■ |pn\An la 


OcQrUi lUaf y 


Elementary 


Secondary 


(1) 


(2) 


<3) 


(4) 


16) 


1962 


28.5 


21 .7 


36.3 


18.6 


1963 


28.4 


21 .5 


353 


18.5 


1964 


27.9 


21.5 


34.3 


18,4 


1965 


27.6 


20.8 


Jo. J 


10.*t 


1966 


27,0 


20.4 


32,1 


18.2 




26.3 


20.3 


30,9 


18.1 


1968 


25.4 


20.5 


^29,7 


•^17.4 


1969 


24.8 


20.0 


28.9 


17.6 


1970 


24.3 


19.8 


^28.1 


^18.3 


1971 


'*24!9 


'*19.3 


27.6 


18.3 


1972 


^24,4 


'^18.9 


26.4 


18.3 






PRCWeCTED^ 




1973 


24.1 


18.7 


26.0 


18.3 


1974 


23.8 


18.6 


25.5 


18.3' 


1975 


23.5 


18.5 


25.2 


18.3 


1976 


23.2 


18.3 


24.8 


18.3 


1977, 


^3,0 


18.2 


24.5 


18,3 


1978 


22.7 


18.1 


24.2 


18,3 


1979 


22.5 


18.0 


23,9 


18.3 


1980 


22.3 


17,8 


23,7 


18.3 


1981 


22.1 


17,7 


23.4 


18.3 


198? 


22.0 


17,6 


23.2 


18.3 



I Includes lull-time and the fuH-time equivalent of 
part-time classroom teachers <in 1972, 99 per* 
cent of teachers in the public schools were full 
time). Prior to 1969 the data include some 
part-time teachers who were not converted to 
full-time equivalents. Does not include teachers 
in independent nurseries and kindergarten 
schools, residentii)l schools for exceptional chil- 
dren. subcoMegiate departnnents of institutions of 
higher education, Federal schools for Indians, 
federally operated schools on Federal instatfa- 
tions, and other schools not in the regular school 
system. 

' instructional staff and classroom teachers are not 
reported separately. All data unless otherwise 
indicated are estimated. Estimates through 1964 
revised in spring 1968 on basis of 1965 Office of 
Education survey. 

Reported data from Office of Education surveys. 

^ Estimated. The estimates for 1971 in the 1972 
edition were revised on the basis of National 
Education Association data. See appendix A, 
"Estimation Methods/' sec. 4. 

^ The projections of pupil-teacher ratios in public 
elementary and secondary schools and in non- 
public elementary schools are based on the 
assumption that the ratio of enrollrr»ent to the 
number of teachers will follow the 1962-1972 
trend to 1982 

The projection of pupil-teacher ratios in non- 
public secondary schools is based on the assump- 



tion that the 1970 pupif-teacher ratio wilt remain 
constant to 1982. 

Decreases in the pupil-teacher ratios In public 
elementary and secondary schools due to the 
Efementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 are Included in the trend projections. 

For further methodological details, see 
appendix A, table A-3, 

NOTE. -Data are for 50 States and the District of 
Colombia for all years. Because of round- 
ing, detail may not add to totals. 

SOURCES: Classroom teacher data and estimates 
are based on (1) U,S, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of 
Education, publications: {a) Statistics of 
Public Schools, fall 1964 through 1972. 
(b) EnroUment, Teachers, and School- 
housing, fall 1962 and 1963, (c) prepubli- 
cation data from Statistics of Nonpublic 
Elementary and Secondary Schools, 
19 70-71, {6) Statistics of Fublic and 
Nonpublic Elementary and Secondary 
Day Schools, 1968-69, {e) Statistics of 
Nonpublic Eiemenlary and Secondary 
Schools, 1965-66, [i) Statistics of Non- 
public Elementary Schools, 1961-62, 
ig) Statistics of Nonpublic Secondary 
Schools, 1960-61, and (2) National Edu- 
cation Association publication: Research 
Report 1973-R12, Estimates of School 
Statistics, 19 72- 73, 
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Table 29. -Estimated demand for classroom teachers in regular public 
efementary and secondary day schools: United States, 
fall 1967 to 19821 

[In thousands] 



Demand for additional certificated teachers^ 



Year 


teacher 




For 


For pupil- 


For 


(fall( 


demand 


Total 


enrollment 


teacher 


teacher 








changes 


ratio changes 


turnover 


111 
(If 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5} 


is) 


1967 


1,855 










1968 


1,936 


229 


51 


30 


148 


1969 


2,014 


233 


35 


43 


155 


1970 


2,061 


208 


15 


32 


161 


1971 


2,063 


167 


7 


-5 


165 


1972 


2,097 


199 




45 


165 


1968-1972 . . . 




1.036 


97 


145 


794 








PROJECTED^ 






1973 


2,106 


1 77 


-16 


25 


1 


1974 


2,109 


171 


16 


19 


168 


1975 


2,111 


171 


-17 


19 


169 


1976 


2,117 


175 


-19 


25 


169 


1 Qt 7 




1 53 


*o 1 


1 5 


169 


1973-1977 . . . 




847 


•99 


103 


843 


1978 


2,080 


147 


-40 


19 


168 


1979 


2,055 


142 


•39 


15 


166 


1980 


2,044 


152 


■31 


19 


164 


1981 


2,037 


157 


■22 


15 


164 


1982 


2.036 


162 


\ 1 


10 


163 


1978-1982 . . . 




760 


-143 


78 


825 



* Includes full-time and the full^tirr>e equivalent of 
part-time classroom teachers (rn 1972, 99 per^ 
cerM of teachers in the public schools were full 
time). Prior to 1969, the data include $onr>e 
part-time teachers who were f>ot converted to 
full-time equivalents. Does not include teachers 
in independent nurseries and kindergarteris, resi- 
dential schools for exceptional children, subcolie- 
giate departments of institutions of higher 
education. Federal schools for inrfians, federally 
operated schools on Federal installations, and 
other schools not in the regular school system. 

^ The estimates and projections of demand for 
additional certificated teachers were based or^ the 
following assumptions: (1) For changes in pupil- 
teacher ratios, the rtumber of additional teachers 
needed is the total teacher demand in a given 
year less the estimated total teacher demand in 
the same year had the pupit-teacher ratio in the 
previous year remained constant. (2) For enroll- 
ment changes, the number of additional teachers 
needed is the total needed for both enrollment 
changes and pupil teacher ratio changes less the 



number needed for pupil-teacher ratio changes 
alone; the number of additional teachers needed 
for both enrollment changes and pgpil-leacher 
ratio changes is the total teacher demand in a 
giver> year less the tota^ teacher demand in the 
previous years. (3) For teacher turnover, the 
nunrkber of additional teachers needed to replace 
those teaving the profession either temporarily or 
permanently will be 8 percent of the total 
employed in the previous year; the S-percant 
separation rate is based on Office of Education 
study Teacher Turnover in Public Eiementary 
and Secondary Schools, 1959-60. 

The projected demand makes no allowance for 
replacement of teachers who hold substandard 
certificates (about 5 percent of employed 
teachers in 1969). 
^ The projection of classroom teachers in public 
schools by organr^atlonaf level and institutior>af 
control is based on the assumption that the 
pupil-teacher ratio will follow the 1962-1972 
trend to 1982. 

For further nrtethodologicat details, see 
appendix A, table A-3. 
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NOTE.-Odta ar« for 50 States and the District of 
Columbia for all years. Because of round- 
ino. detail may not add to totals, 

SOURCES: U.S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and WeUare, Otiice oi Educalion, 



publications: {^) Statistics of PubHc 
Schooh, fall 1964 thrcoflh 1972, and 
{7) Enrollment, Teachers, and School- 
housing, 1962 and 1963. 
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Table SO.-Estimated demand for classroom teachers In regular norrxjblic 
elementary and secondary day schools: United States, fall 1967 to 1982 



(In thousands] 



Year Uall) 



Total 

teacher 

demand 



Demand for additionat certificated teachers* 



Total 



For 
enrollment 
changes 



For pupil- 
teacher 
ratio changes 



For 

teacher 
turnover 



0) 


<2) 


131 


(4) 




<6) 


1967 


226 










1968 


225 


8 


7 


6 


9 


1969 


219 


3 


.9 


3 


9 


1970 


217 


7 




1 


9 


197t 


212 


4 


•7 


2 


9 


1972 


2n 


7 


1 


6 


a 


1968-1972... 




29 


-33 


18 


44 



PROJECTED 



1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1973-1977 . 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 , 

19781982 



209 


6 


■4 


2 


8 


208 


7 


-3 


2 


8 


206 


6 


-4 


2 


8 


204 


6 


-4 


2 


8 


202 


6 


-4 


2 


8 




31 


•19 


10 


40 


199 


S 


-4 


1 


8 


197 


3 


A 


2 


8 


198 


9 


0 


1 


8 


199 


9 


0 


1 


8 


200 


9 


0 


1 


8 




38 


-8 


6 


40 



^ The estimates and projections of dennand for 
additional certificated teachers were based on the 
following assumptions: |1) For changes in pupil- 
teacher ratios, the number of additionat teachers 
needed is the total teacher dennand in a given 
year less the estimated total teacher demand in 
the same year had the pupil-teacher ratio in the 
previous year rennained constant. (2) For enroll- 
ment changes, the number of additional teachers 
needed is the total needed for both ei rjifrneni 
changes and pupil-teacher ratio changt> less the 
number needed for pupil-teacher ratio changes 
alone; the number of additional teachers needed 
for both enrollnnent changes and pupil teacher 
ratio changes is the total teacher denriand in a 
giv«n year (ess the total teacher derr^and in the 
previous year, |3) For teacher turnover, the 
number of additional teachers needed to replace 



those leaving the nonpublic schools either tem- 
porarily or permanently is assumed to be 4 
percent of the totat emf Joyed in the previous 
year. 

For further methodological details, see 
appendix A, table A-3» 

NOTE. -Data are for 50 States and the District of 
Columbia for ail years. Because of round- 
ing, detail may not add to totals. 

SOURCES: U.S. Department of Health, Educa 
tion, and Welfare, Office of Education, 
publications: O) prepublicaiion data from 
Statistics of NonpubUc Eltmentary and 
Secondary Schools, l970-7i, and (2) Sta- 
tistics of Public and NonpubUc Elemtft- 
xary and Secondary Day Schools. 
1968-69. 
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Table 31. -Estimated instructional staff In regular elementary and secondary 
day schools, by Institutional control: United States, fall 1962 to 1982^ 



[In thousands] 



Year Public Nonpublic 

(^a<n Total schools schools^ 

ni {2) {31 <4) 



1,841 1.641 200 

1.929 1.717 212 

2,030 1.813 217 

2,108 1.885 223 

2,211 }.984 227 

2,297 2,071 226 

2,389 2.164 226 

2,472 2,253 219 

2,513 2.296 217 

2,500 2,288 21 2 

2.544 2,333 21 1 



1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 



1973 
1974 
1975 
197b 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 



Instructionat staff includes principals, super- 
visors, librarians, and 9uidanceand psychological 
personnel, as well as full-time and the full-time 
equivalent of part-time classroom teachers. (In 
1972. 99 percent of classroom teachers were full 
time.) Prior to 1969, the data include some 
part-time teachers who were not converted to 
full-time equivalents. Does not include instruc- 
tional staff in independent nursery and kinder- 
garten schools, residential schools for exceptional 
childrer>, subcoHegiate departments of higher 
education. Federal schools for Indians, federally 
operated schools on Federal ihstallations. and 
other schools not in the regular school system. 
Instructional staff and classroom teachers are not 
reported separately. AM data are wholly or 
partially estimated. Estimates through 1964 
revised in spring 1968 on tiasis of 1965 Office of 
Education survey. 

Projections of instructional staff in public 
schools are based on the assumption that the 
ratio of instructional staff to classroom teachers 
will remain constant at the 1972 level. 



PROJECTED 



2.547 


2,338 


209 • 


2.549 


2.341 


208 


2,549 


2,343 


206 


2.554 


2.350 


204 


2.534 


2,332 


202 


2.508 


2,309 


199 


2.478 


2,281 


197 


2,467 


2,269 


198 


2.460 


2,261 


199 


2,460 


2,260 


200 



For further methodological details, see 
appendix A, table A-3. 

NOTE. -Data are for 50 States and the District of 
Columbia for all years. Because of round- 
ing, detail may not add to totals. 

SOURCES: Instructional staff data and estimates 
are based on U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Office of Educa- 
tion, publications: iU Statistics of Public 
Schools, fall 1971 and 1972. (2) Statistics 
of State Schooi Systems, biennial circulars 
1961 >-62 through 1969-70. (3) prepubli- 
cation data from Statistics of Nonpublic 
Elementary and Secondary Schools, 
1970 ~7i, \A\ Statistics of Public and 
Nonpublic Elementary and Secondary 
Day Schools, 1 968 -69 ^ {b) Statistics of 
Nonpublic Elerfientary and Secondary 
Schools, ] 965 -66, (6) Statistics of Non- 
p u blic Elem en tary Schools, 1961 -62, and 
(7) Statistics of NonpuiHc Secondary 
Schools. 1960-61. 
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Table 32.-Estimated full-time and part time instructional $taff tor instruction 
in resident courses in alt institutions of higher education, by 
professional rank: United States, fall 1962 to 1982^ 

{In thousands] 



Junior instructor 



Total Full time Part tim« 



( 1 \ 


\2> 




(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


19622 


312 


265 


173 


92 


47 


10 


37 


1963 


331 


281 


184 


97 


50 


10 


40 


1964^ 


367 


307 


212 


95 


60 


12 


48 


1965^ 


412 


339 


248 


91 


73 


15 


58 


1966 


445 


361 


278 


83 


84 


17 


67 


1967 


484 


389 


299 


90 


95 


14 


81 


1968 


523 


427 


331 


95 


96 


16 


80 


1969^ 


546 


448 


349 


99 


98 


15 


83 


1970 


574 


472 


368 


)04 


102 


15 


87 


1971 


592 


486 


379 


107 


106 


16 


90 


1972 


600 


493 


384 


109 


107 


16 


91 








PROJECTED^ 









Instructor or above 

Year Total Total Full time Part time 

(fair) 



1973 


607 


499 


389 


110 


108 


16 


92 


1974 . 


615 


506 


394 


11^ 


109 


16 


93 


1975 .... 


627 


5'»6 


402 


114 


111 


16 


95 


1976 


640 


526 


410 


116 


114 


17 


97 


1977 


651 


535 


417 


118 


116 


17 


99 


1978 


659 


542 


422 


120 


117 


17 


100 


1979 


661 


544 


424 


120 


117 


17 


100 


1980 


663 


545 


425 


120 


118 


17 


101 


1981 


660 


543 


423 


120 


117 


17 


100 


1982 


652 


536 


418 


118 


116 


17 


99 



For nnethod of estimating instructiona) staff, see 
appendix A, "Estimation Methods," sees. 5a-5c. 
Interpolated. 

The projection of total full-time and part time 
Instructional staff for resident courses was 
computed separately by control and type of 
institutions and then summed for all institutions. 
For each category, the projection is based 
primarily on the assumption that the ratio of 
total enroUment to total instructional siaU for 
resident courses will renriain constant at the 1970 
level through 1982. 

The projections of instructional staff for 
full-time instructor or above, part-time instructor 
or above, full-time iunior instructor, and 
part-time junior instructor are based on the 
percentage that each type of position was of 
total full-time and part-time instructional staff 
for resident courses in 1970. These percentages 
were 64.2, 18.1. 2.6, and 15.1, respectively, and 
are assumed to remain at the 1970 level to 1982. 



For methodological details, see appendix A, 
table A-3. 

NOTE. -Because of roundir>g, detail may not add 
to totals. 

SOURCES: U.S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Office of Education, 
publications: {}] Facuity and Other Pro- 
fessional Staff (n institutions of Higher 
Education, biennially, first term 1961-62 
and 1963-64, {2) Numbers and Charac- 
teristics of Employees in Institutions of 
I fig her Education, fall 1966 and 1967, 
(3^ Teaching and Research Staff by 
Academic Fields, Fail 1968, and 
(4) unpublished data from survey on 
employees ir; institutions of higher educa- 
tion, fall 1970. 
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Tabfe 33.-Estimdted full time equivatent instructional staff for resident courses 
in all institutions of higher education, by professional rank: 
United States, fa)) 1962 to 1982^ 



(In ihousandsl 



Instructor or above Junior Instructor 





Estimated 














Year 


totat 






Full-time 






Full-time 


Uall) 


full-time 


Total 


Full t'^me 


equivalent 


Total 


Full lime 


eqolvaler^t 




ec)uivalent 






of part time 






of part time 


(1) 


12) 


13) 


(4) 


(5) 


16) 


17) 


(8) 


19622 


228 


203 


173 


30 


25 


10 


15 


1963 


242 


216 


184 


32 


26 


ID 


16 


19642 


274 


243 


212 


31 


31 


12 


19 


1965^ 


317 


279 


248 


31 


38 


15 


23 


1966 


361 


307 


278 


79 


44 


17 


27 


1967 , 


378 


331 


299 


32 


47 


14 


33 


1968 


413 


364 


331 


33 


49 


16 


33 


1969^ 


431 


382 


349 


33 


49 


15 


34 


1970 


452 


401 


368 


33 


51 


15 


36 


1971 


466 


413 


379 


34 


53 


16 


37 


1972 


471 


418 


384 


34 


53 


16 


37 










PROJECTED^ 






1973 


478 


424 


389 


36 


54 


16 


38 


1974 


483 


429 


394 


35 


54 


16 


38 


1975 ... 


493 


438 


402 


36 


55 


16 


39 


1976 . 


504 


447 


410 


37 


57 


17 


40 


1977 


512 


454 


417 


37 


58 


17 


41 


1978 . 


518 


460 


422 


38 


58 


17 


41 


1979 . . , 


520 


462 


424 


38 


68 


17 


41 


1980 .... 


521 


463 


425 


38 


58 


17 


41 


1981 


519 


461 


423 


38 


58 


17 


41 


1982 . . . 


513 


455 


418 


37 


58 


17 


41 



* Estimated. See appendix A, "EstimaVion 

Methods," $ecs, 5a-5d, 
^ Interpolated. 

^The projection of full-iime equivalent of 
part-time instructional staff for resident courses 
is based on the loihv^ing assumptions: 
[\) Full time equivalent of part-lime instructor 
or above will remain constant to 1982 at the 
1970 fevel of 31.5 percent. (2) Full-tinie 
equivatent of junior in$tructional staff will 
ren^ain constarit lo 1982 at the 1970 levei of 
41.2 percent. 

For methodological derails, see appendix A, 
table A-3. 



NOTE. -Data are for 50 States and the District of 
Columbia for all years. Because of 
rounding, detail may not add to totals. 

SOURCES: U.S. Department of Health, 
Educarion, and Welfare, Office of 
Education, publications: (1) Faculty and 
Other Professional Staff in Institutions of 
Higher Education, biennially, ilnx term 
1961-62 and 1963-64, (2) Numbers and 
Characteristics of i^mployees in 
Institutions of Higher Education, fall 
1&66 and 1967, \Z) Teaching and 
Research Staff by Academic Fields, Fall 
I96S, and (4) unpublished data from 
survey on employees in institutions of 
higher education, fall 1970. 
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Tabid 34.-Eitimated demand for fult-time-equivalent instructional staff in inttlt'Jtion» 
of higher education: United States, fall 1967 to 1982 



(In thousands] 



Year (fall) 



Adclitionaf full'time-^quivalent 
instructional staff n&eded 



Futltime* 
equfvafent 
instructional 
staHl 



Total 



For increased 
enrolln>ent 
and changes 
of student- 
staff ratio 



replacement 



(1) 



(2) 



13) 



1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1968-1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1973-1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1978^1982 



378 



413 


58 


35 


23 


431 


43 


18 


25 


452 


47 


21 


26 


466 


41 


14 


27 


471 


33 


5 


28 




222 


93 


129 


PROJECTED^ 


478 


35 


7 


28 


483 


34 


5 


29 


493 


39 


10 


29 


504 


41 


11 


30 


512 


38 


8 


30 




187 


41 


146 


618 


37 


6 


31 


520 


33 


2 


31 


521 


32 


1 


31 


519 


33 


2 


31 


513 


37 


6 


31 




172 


17 


155 



Fof method of estimating and pro]ectin9 
lulMinieequivalent instructional staff, see 
tabfe 32, footnotes 2 and 3. 
' The projection of additional full-time-equivalent 
professional staff for increased enrollment and 
for reduction of the student-slaff ratio was 
computed as the difference between the total 
fuU time equivatent professional staff employed 
in 2 successive v^a^^- 

The projection of additional 
fuUtinDe-equivalent professional staff for 
replacement of those leaving the profession, 
tempocarily or permanently, was estimated at 
6 percent of the total full time equivalent 
professional staff employed in the previous year 
For methodologicel details, see appendix A, 
table A-3. 



NOTE. -Data a^e for 50 States and the District of 
Colunrbia for all years. Beccuse of 
rounding, detail may not add to totals. 

SOURCES: U.S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Office of Education, 
publications : {}) Faculty and Other Pro- 
fessional Staff in Institutions of Higher 
Education, biennially, first term 1961-62 
and 1963-64, {2) Numbers and Charac- 
teristics of Employees (n Institutions of 
Higher Education, fall 1966 ar»d 1967« 
(3> Teaching and Research Staff by 
Academic Fields, Fall 1968, and 
(4) unpublished data from survey on 
employees in institutions of higher edu- 
cation, fall 1970. 
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CHAPTER V 
Expenditures of Educational Institutions 



Forrest Harrison and C. George Lhid 



Explanations and Deflnitions 



The main tables in this chapter include only expenditures of regular public and nonpublic 
elementary and secondary schools and institutions of higher education in the 50 States and the 
District of Columbia. This means that **other'* and '^special" institutions are not included. 

**Other" institutions include elementary and secondary residential schools for exceptional 
children (public and nonpublic), Federal schools for Indians (public), and federally operated 
elementary and secondary schools on military posts (public). In 1972-73, it is pstinialed that 
expenditures of "other" schools were about $200 million for public and $100 million for 
nonpublic schools in this category. *\lmosl all '*other" schools, including the nonpublic, were 
nonprofitniaking institutions. 

^'Special*' institutions include schools such as trade schools or business colleges not in the 
regular school or college framework. Expendituie data are not available for **speciar' schools, 
but it is estimated that Ihey spend approximately $1 .2 billion per year. This estiniaie is based 
on a U.S. Bureau of the Census estimate that approximately 1.7 million persons aged 5 to 34 
years were enrolled in "special" schools in October 1972.* If an average expenditure per 
student of about $1,000 is assumed, the total expenditures for these schools would be about 
$1.7 bilHon. Almost all ''special'' schools are nonpublic proHtmaking institutions. 

Regular institutions include public and most nonprofitmaking, nonpublic elementary and 
secondary schools (kindergarten through grade 12), plus the institutions of higher education 
offering degree-credit courses, and a small number of technical and professional schools. Most 
of these schools and colleges are oriented toward regular academic programs, but some of them 
are primarily technical training institutions or offer both academic and vocational courses. As 
noted, the main tables and discussions here are for these regular institutions. However, *'other'* 
schools arc included in the discussion on page 76 and the table on pages 77 through 82, 

Total expenditures include all funds expended for capital outlay, current expenditures, and 
interesi. They exclude repayment of debt and transfers of funds that would result in 
duplication. 

Capital outlay includes expenditures which result in additions to plant assets; this includes 
the expenditures by public school building authorities but excludes lease or rental payments 
made to these agencies. Borrowed money is included; a large percentage of the funds expended 
for capital outlay was received from loans. In 1969-70, it is estimated that 87 percent of the 
capital outlay for public elementary and secondary schools was for land and buildings; the 
remaining 13 percent, for new buses and other equipment. The proportion for equipment could 
be higher than 13 percent in 1972-73 because a substantial amount of the funds available from 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 has been spent for equipment. About 82 
percent of the capital outlay by institutions of higher education during 1970-71 was for land 
and buildings; the remaining 18 percent was for equipment. 



Ml.S. Dcpiirtmenl of Commerce. Hurcau of Ihe Census. Current Popuiation Reports, Schoof hMroltnirnt 
October /V 72. Series 1'- 20. Nd. 260, l*?7.V 
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CuTrenl expenditure's include any expenditures except those for repayment of debt and 
capital outlay. Interest is generally excluded from the current expenditures shown here because 
it is treated separately. The largest cvr'^ent expense item is salaries of insliuctional staff, 
accounting for about 61 percent of current expenditures. The remaining 39 percent goes for 
transportation, maintenance, etc. 

Interest includes all funds expended for the use of money. Most of the interest shown here 
was expended on account of long-term debt that was incurred for constructing buildings. 

ExpendUures by Source of Funds 

Regular and ''Other" Schools 

Although no attempt was made to project amounts of funds from the various sources to be 
expended by educational institutions, estimates are shown by source for the past 10 years. To 
do this, estimates for **other'' schools were added to the total expenditures shown in table 36 
for the appropriate years. The resulting total expenditures for regular and '*other'' schools were 
then broken down by source of funds by first adjusting receipts to equate them with 
expenditures and then assuming a continuation of the 1963-64 through 1970-71 trend in the 
amount of receipts from each source. Receipts and expenditures were equated mainly by 
including loans and excluding the receipts used for repayment of loans. 

Total expenditures are defined as the expenditure of all money from both loans and grants, 
and exclude only the funds used for reducing debt and transfers that result in duplication. 
Expenditures from Federal, State, and local sources are defined as institutional expenditures of 
all grants (but not loans) of funds received from these sources. Expenditures from all other 
sources include ail funds received by tlie institutions that were not received as grants from 
Federal^ Stale, and local governments. Loans to institutions of higher education from any 
source are included under "all other." (li is estimated that in 1972-73, S35 million in Federal 
loans to institutions of higher education was included in the **all other'* category shown here.) 

Since the foregoing definitions are designed to show sources of funds through the eyes of 
educational institutions, the Federal figures shown in the preceding table are different from 
those shown in appendix B, table B-1 1 ,on Federal funds for education. The three main reasons 
are as follows: 

1. Different items are included. For example, the table on Federal funds in appendix B 
shows grants and loans to individuals, which would appear in institutional accounts here as 
receipts from tuition or auxiliary services; or the money may be spent for board and room 
outside the institution and not be a receipt of the institution from any source. 

2. The same items may be handled difterently. For example, the table on Federal funds 
shows only basic research for institutions of higher education; the institutions include some 
apphed research grants from the Federal Government. 

3. Tlie table on Federal funds generally shows obligated funds; the institutional figures show 
expenditures. 

Total Expenditures 

Regular InstilutioriS (table 35) 

Total annual expenditures of regular educatonal institutions (in 1972-73 dollars) increased 
from S48.6 billion in 1962-63 to S89.2 billion in 1972-73 and are expected to be $114.5 
billion in 1982-83. The expenditure increases are caused chietly by the increasing costs of the 
many items, such as school facilities and salaries of teachers, that are necessary for providing 
education. The projected total expenditures are shown in table 35. They are based mainly on 
(he assumption that the 1962- 63 to 1972 -73 trend will cof;tinue througli 1982-83. 
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Regular Public Elementary and Secondary Schools (tables 35, 37) 



Current Expenditures 

Annua) current expenditures for public elementary and secondary schools (in 1972-73 
dollars) increased from $23.1 billion in 1962- 63 to $45 J billion in 1972-73, an increase of 
96 percent. They are expected to increase 25 percent to $56.8 billion by 1982-83. 

Increased enrollment, together with increased expenditures per pupi), have accounted for tha 
increase in current expendituies. Expenditures have been increasing and are expected to 
continue to increase for practically all of the major items included in current expenditures^ such 
as administration, instruction, operation and maintenance of plant, fixed charges, and other 
school services and programs. Annual current expenditures per pupil (in 1972-73 dollars) 
Increased from $618 in 1962-63 to $1,026 in 1972 -73 and are expected to increase to $1,446 
by 1982-83. 

Projected current expenditures for public elementary and secondary schools are shown In 
table 37. They were projected as follows: 

L Current expenditures per pupil in average daily attendance (ADA) for the base years 
1962 -63 to 1972-73 were converted to 1972-73 dollars on the basis of the Consumer Price 
Index prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statist'.rs, U.S. Department of Labor. Monthly index 
numbers were averaged on a july-june basis to correspond to the school years. 

2. The current expenditures per pupil for tlie years 1962-63 to 1972-73 were used in 
deriving a formula (by least squares) for projecting trend figures for 1973-74 to 1982-83. This 
formula was y' = $564 + $42(1) (t=time in years, t=l in 1962-63). 

3. Average daily attendance was calculated for 1973-74 to 1982-83 by assuming that the 
ratio of average daily attendance to projected fall enrollment in kindergarten through grade 12 
m\\ remain constant at 0.925 through 1975-76 and 0.926 for 1976-77 through 1982-83, 
based on the projection of the trend of the past J 1 years. 

4. Total current expenditures allocated to public elementary and secondary school pupiJ 
costs (1972-73 dollars) were projected to 1982-83 by multiplying the current expenditures 
per pupil, as projected in step (2), by the corresponding average daily attendance projected in 
step (3). These figures exclude expenditures for summer schools, adult education, and 
community colleges operated by school districts. 

5. Total current expenditures for all programs operated by school districts - including 
summer schools, adult education, and community colleges - were projected to 1982-83 by 
assuming that current expenditures for all programs will remain constant at the rate of 104 
percent of current expenditures allocated for public elementary and secondary school pupil 
costs. 

6. Current expenditures per pupil aUocated to public elementary and secondary pupil costs 
were projected to 1982-83 by assuming that the trend of 1962-63 through 1972-73 will 
continue through 1982-83. 

7. Total current expenditures allocated to pupil costs were projected by multiplying the 
current expenditures per pupil, as projected in step (6), by the corresponding average daily 
attendance projected in step (3), 

8. Total current expenditures tor all programs operated by school districts were projected 
by multiplying the figures in step (7) by 104 percent. 

Salaries of Instructional Staff (tables 38, 31) 

A large part of current expenditures for public elementary and secondary schools is for 
salaries of instructional staff (amounting to 57 percent in 1969-70). Total expenditures for 
these salaries (in 1972- 73 dollars) increased from S13.7 billion in 1962- 63 to $24.7 billion in 
1972-73 and are expected to be $29.4 billion in 1982-83. These increases are due to larger 
numbers of instructional staff and to higher average annual salaries. 
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The average annual salary of insuuctional staff (in 1972-73 dollars) increased from $8,344 
in 1962-63 lo $10,600 in 1972-73 and is expected to be $13,000 in 1982-83. During the 
past 10 years, the average annual salary has been Increasing about S229 per year in 1972-73 
dollars. The projected figure for 1982-83 ($13,000) is based on the assumption that the 
1962--63 lo 1972-73 trend will continue to 1982-83. 

Projected total and average annual salaries of instructional staff in public elementary and 
secondary schools are shown in Cable 38. The procedure was as follows; 

The average annual salary (y) was projected as a continuation of the 1962-63 to 1972-73 
trend: y = $7,924 + $243(1); {l=time in years, t=l in 1962--63). 

Total expenditures for salaries of instructional staff were then computed as the product of 
the average annual salary and the total number of instructional staff. (The total number of 
instructional staff was taken from table 31.) 

Classroom Construction and Capital Outlay (table 39) 

Capital outlay (in 1972-73 dollars) by regular public elementary and secondary schools, 
including the expenditures of State and local school building authorities, was $31.8 billion for 
the S year period 1963-64 to 1967-68, and $29.4 billion for the following 5-year pericti 
1968-69 to 1972-73. It is expected to be $25.0 billion for 1973-74 to 1977-^78 and $25.0 
billion for 1978-79 to 1982-83, 

Projected expenditures for capital outlay together with projections of classroom construc- 
tion are shown in table 39. They are not projections of need but are simply projections of the 
classroom construction and capital outlay expected in the light of the 1962-63 to 1972-73 
trend and other factors. The procedure was as follows: 

1. The total number of rooms to be completed was estimated on the basis of the 1962-63 
lo 1972-73 trend, which seemed to be declining to about 60,000 rooms per year. The basic 
data and projections are shown in table 39. 

2. Capital outlay was projected by multiplying the number of rooms to be completed by the 
projected capital outlay per room which was held constant at the level of $83,000 per room 
(1972-73 dollars). There seems to be a ceiling on the amount of money available for capital 
outlay expenditures, and it was held constant at $5.0 billion per year. 

The basic data and projections are shown in table 39. 

It should be noted that not all the capital outlay shown here represents construction. It was 
estimated that, in 1969-70, 1 3 percent of capital outlay was for equipment, and 87 percent for 
land and buildings. 

A sharp decrease is expected in the number of rooms to be completed on account of 
enrollment increases, but a sharp increase is expected in the number completed for other 
reasons. Other reasons include: (1) Replacements (abandonments), (2) migration factors 
(including school district reorganization), and (3) reduction of crowded and unsatisfactory 
rooms. Data limitations do not permit an exact analysis of these three factors. Since there are 
some indications that the number of crowded and unsatisfactory rooms did not change 
substantially during the period between the studies of 1962 and 1964-65 (see table below), it 
seems safe to assume that almost all of the rooms built during that time were used lo take care 
of migration factors. That the number of crowded and unsatisfactory rooms was not reduced 
during the 3-year period is indicated In Office of Education studies on school facilities for 1962 
and 1964-65, The following information was selected from those two studies: 



Item 



1962 



1964-65 



Number of additional public school classrooms 
needed: 

To eliminate off-site rooms , 

To eliminate nonpermaneni rooms 



6,000 
31,000 



14,000 
31,000 
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hem 1962 1964-65 



To eliminate improvised or makeshift rooms 28,000 3 1 ,000 

To eliminate rooms in buildings witJt four or 

more defects NA 158,000 

To achieve a pupi!-room ratio for all students 

of: 

27.6 elementary and 26.3 secondary pupils 1 17,000 

27.4 elementary and 27.5 secondary pupils 98,000 

25 elementary and 20 secondary pupils 272,000 285,000 

U.S. median pupil-room ratio: 

Elementary schools 27.6 27.4 

Secondary schools 26.3 27.5 



NA-Not available. 

Sources: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, iVar/b^w/ 
Inventory of School Facililies and Personnel, Spring 1962, by George J. Collins; and Condition 
of Public School Plants, 1964-65, by George J. Collins and William L. Stormer. 

In 1964-65, the number of additional rooms which would have eliminated the use of 
oUstXt^ nonpermanent, and improvised or makeshift rooms was 76,000, and the number for 
replacing rooms in buildings with four or more defects vvas 158,000. Another 98,000 rooms 
would have been needed to permit all ) ublic school pupils to be in rooms with an average of 27 
pupils. If they were to be accommocated in rooms v/ith no more than 25 elementary or 20 
secondary pupils, the additional number needed would have been 285,000. 

Intetest Expenditures (table 40) 

Annual expenditures (in 1972-73 dollars) for interest by public elementary and secondary 
schools increased from $906 million in 1962-63 to over $1.6 million in 1972-73 and are 
expected to be $2.3 billion in 1982-83, Projected interest js shown in table 40. The projections 
are based on the assumption that the 1962-63 to 1972-73 trend will continue through 
1982-83. Although capital outlay is expected to level off in the next decade» this assumption 
seems reasonable because interest payments continue 20 years or more after construction, 
resulting in debt being incurred at a greater rate than it is being eliminated. The trend formula 
for projecting interest (y) in 1972-73 dollars was as follows: y' = $823 + $72(1); (t=time in 
years, 1=1 in 1962-63). 

Nonpublic Elementary and Secondary Schools (tables 35» 36) 

Expenditure data for nonpublic elementary and secondary schools comparable with those 
for public >vhools are nonexistent. The main reason is that it is extremely difficult to a; nve at a 
universally accepted method for determining the value of donated services for nonpublic 
schools, even if data on actual expenditures were collected. These donated services make up a 
substantial part of nonpublic school resources, especially in the elementary and secondary 
schools operated by religious orders. In 1968-69, nearly threeTourths of the over 225,000 
nonpublic school teachers belonged to religious orders of the Roman Catholic Church AUo,il 
might be argued (hat many of the remaining nonpublic school teachers, whose salaries generally 
run lower than those in public schools, really donated pari of their services. 

Although it is difficult tc arrive at national estimates of nonpublic school expenditures that 
everyone will accept, the substantial contribution of nonpublic elementary and secondary 
schools cannot be ignored when total expenditures for education are being considered. 
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Therefore, illustralive estimates of nonpublic elementary and secondary school expenditures 
were developed rather arbitrarily and are shov ir'n in table 35. They are based on the assumption 
that the cost per teacher (including donated facilities and services) in nonpublic schools is the 
same as in the public schools. The formula was as follows: y = XP (x=ratio of nonpublic to 
public school teachers, and p=public school expenditures). T\)e ratio of nonpublic to public 
school teachers was around 14 percent during the 1960's and is expected to be around 
1 1 percent during the 1970's. The numbers upon which these ratios were computed are shown 
in table 27. 

Some previous Office of Education estimates were based on the assumption that per-pupil 
costs in nonpublic schools were the same as in public schools. Since the average pupil-teacher 
ratio is higher in nonpublic than in public schools, the previous estimates were higher than 
those shown here. Both types of estimates are, in a sense, hypothetiral: one shows what it 
would cost to educate nonpublic elementary and secondary school children if they were 
enrolled in public schools and if the public school pupil -teacher ratio were maintained; the 
other (tables 35 and 36) shows the cost if the pupil-teacher ratio were maintained at the 
nonpublic school level. 

Institutions of Higher Education 
Current Expenditures (tables "S, 41) 

Annual current expenditures of institutions of higher education (in 1972-73 dollars) 
increased from $10.8 bUlion in 1962-63 to $27.2 billion in 1972-73. They are expected to 
reach $38.8 billion by 1982-83. The projected data are based largely upon expected increases 
in enrollment and upon the trend of increasing costs per student expressed in constant dollars. 
The result is an expected or projected constant-dollar increase of $1 1.6 billion over the next 10 
years compared with a constant-dollar increase of $16.4 over the past 10 years (table 35). When 
expressed in terms of current expenditures per full-time-equivalent student, the data in constant 
1972-73 dollars are as follows: 

Item 1962-63 1972-73 1982-83 



Total current expenditures $3,149 $3,840 $4,960 

Publicly controlled institutions 2,767 3,331 4,245 

Nonpublicly controlled institutions 3,774 5,353 7,296 

Current expenditures are divided into six functional components: Student education, related 
activities, organized research, auxiliary enterprises, student aid, and major public services. 
**Stude/)t education" encompasses general administration, instruction and departmental 
research, sponsored programs (excluding sponsored research), extension and public services 
(excluding major public services), libraries, and operation and maintenance. Expenditures for 
student education were projected by use of the trend of annual expenditures per full-lime- 
equivalent student over the 10-year base period in conjunction with the projected enrollment of 
such students (see table 41). When expressed in terms of current expenditures per full-time- 
equivalent student, the data in constant 1972-73 dollars are as follows: 

Item 1962-63 1972 -73 1982-83 



Total current expenditures for 

student education $1,807 $2,508 $3,271 

Publicly controlled institutions 1,699 2,319 2,985 

Nonpublicly controlled institutions 1 ,984 3,070 4,206 
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Current expenditures for "major public services" were considered to be a part of educational 
and general cxpcndiiuies unUl 196S-69, and tabies4l and 42 indicate such inclusion. WUh 
"major public services" still a component of current expenditures but no longer a component 
of educational and general expenditures beginning in 1968-69, it became necessary to estimate 
the amounts and items in which "major public services" were included prior to 1968-69. The 
data indicate that organized research and related activities formerly included "major public 
services," although an undeterminable amount may have been reported under "student 
education." Based on reported dollar amounts for 1968-69, 1969-70, and 1970-71, and 
estimated amounts for the remainder of the base period, the data in constant 1972-73 dollars 
are as follows (billions of dollars): 

Item 1962-63 1972-73 1982-83 

Total current expenditures for 

major public services $1.0 $2.1 $3.0 

Publicly controlled institutions .5 1.2 1.8 

Nonpublicly controlled institutions .5 .9 1.2 

The projection of expenditures for organized research was made without regard to 
relationship to other components, with the exception that the amount estimated lo have 
comprised a portion of major public services prior to 1968-69 was deleted. The data in 
constant 1972-73 dollars are as follows (billions of dollars): 

Item 1962-63 1972-73 1982-83 

Total current expenditures for 

organized researcii $1.7 $2.6 $3.7 

Publicly controlled institutions .9 1.6 2.4 

Nonpublicly controlled institutions .8 1 .0 1 .3 

The projections of related activities, auxiliary enterprises, and student aid are done on the 
basis of percentage relationship to **studenl education expenditures" during the base period. As 
in the instance of organized research, the amount of related activities estimated to have 
comprised a portion of major public services prior to 1968-69 was deleted. These functions are 
obviously closely related to trends in enrollment, but allowance had to be made for the change 
during he base period in their percentage relationship to student education. 

(Percentage of student education) 
Item 1962-63 1972-73 1982-83 

Total current expenditures for related 
activities: 

Publicly controlled institutions 4.71 4.08 3.85 

Nonpublicly controlled institutions 4.36 6.18 7.40 

Total current expenditures for auxiliary 
eriterprises: 

Public?/ controlled institutions 27.42 15.50 ' 10.93 

Nonpublicly controlled inslitutions 32.08 24.25 "20.70 

*See footnote on following page. 
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item 



(Percentage of student education) 
I962--63 1972-73 1982-83 



Total current expenditures for student aid: 

Publicly controlled institutions 

Niinpublicly controlled institutions . . , , 



3.55 
9JI 



5,80 
12.91 



*7.10 
* 14.87 



' Tr^nd of auxitiary enlerpriies and sludeni aid as a percent of student education was frozen at the projectec^ 
1977-78 level. 

Capital Outlay (tables 35, 43) 

Annual capital outlay of institutions of higher education (in 1972-73 dollars) reached a 
peak of $6.4 billion in 1966-67 and 1967-68, during the last decade, but is estimated at $4.8 
billion for 1972-73, the same total expended in 1962-63. The expenditure for capital outlay 
is expected to be $5.3 billion for 1982-83. Capital outlay over the entire 10-year base period 
of 1963 - 64 to 1972- 73 amounted to an estimated total of $54.5 billion (in 1972-73 dollars) 
and is expected to total $51.7 billion (in J 972-73 dollars) ov ?r the 1 0-year projected period of 
1973-74 to 1982-83. The projection of capital outlay is based on 197 1-72 capital outlay per 
fuil time-equivalent student in 1972-73 constant dollars. Capital outlay per full-time- 
equivalent student declined sharply during the base period decade of rapidly rising enrollment. 
During the next decade, stabilized full-time-equivalent enrollments and capital outlay are 
expected. Capital outlay is equated to net additions to value of plant with 1 percent of value of 
plant at end of year added for major replacement and rehabilitation. 

Expenditures for Interest (tables 3S, 41) 

Data on expenditures for interest by institutions of higher education are incomplete and 
cannot be shown as a separate item. The major portion of expenditures for interest is estimated 
to be included with the current expenditures shown in tables 35 and 41. 
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Table 35.-Expenditufes (1972-73 dollars) of regular educational Institution*, 
by instructional level and (nstitutJonal control: United States. 
1962-63 to 1982--83 



(In billions of 1972-73 dollars) 



Year and contro) 
(1) 


Total 
iall 
levels) 

(2) 


Elernentary and secondary sch^ols^ 
(nonpublic school expenditures 
estimated on the basis of expenditures 
per teacher in public schools) 




Institutions 
of higher 
education^ 




Total 


Current 
expend- 
itures^ 


Capital 
outiav4 


Inte rest^ 
lb? 


Total 
(7) 


Current 
expend- 
itu res^ 

18) 


Capital 
outlay'' 

(9) 


1962-63: 


















Total 


$48.6 








>1 -U 


$15-6 


$10-8 


$4.8 


Public 


38-0 


29.1 




O- 1 




8-9 


6.9 


3.0 




10-6 


3-9 


3-1 


0,7 


v. 1 


6.7 


4,9 


1-8 


1963-64: 




















52,4 


35-7 






1 • 1 


16-7 


12.2 


4-5 




4 1 ,0 


31 .5 


24.8 


R 7 


1 0 

1 .\J 


9-5 


6.7 


2.8 




1 1 .4 


4-2 


3-3 


0-8 


n 1 


7-2 


6.5 


1.7 


1964-65: 




















57.6 


1 






1 . 1 


18.9 


13-9 


5.0 




44-7 


OH t£ 




R ft 


1 .u 


10-5 


7,7 


2.8 




12-9 


4,5 




0 Q 


n 1 


8-4 


6.2 


2.2 


1965-66: 




















63.1 


H 1 




7 0 




21.6 


16.1 


5.6 


Public 


49.3 




£17. 0 


o.«* 


f .1 


12.5 


9.0 


3.5 




13-8 


A 1 




r^ 

u.o 


U.I 


9.1 


7.1 


2.0 


1966-67: 


















Total 


67-5 


ill A 


lA 1 


/-J 


1 .4 


24.1 


17,7 


6.4 


Public 


53,0 




OU.O 


O.o 


1 


14-5 


10,3 


4.2 




14,5 


A O 




U-o 


U.^ 


9.6 


7,4 


2.2 


1967-68: 


















Total 


74.6 


AO. 1 




7.4 


1 .4 


26-3 


19.9 


6.4 


Public 


59.3 


At C\ 




b.D 


1 


16.3 


12.1 


4.2 




15-3 


O.J 




u.o 


0.2 


10-0 


7.8 


2.2 


1968-69: 


















Total 


76-3 


48.7 


40.0 


7-4 


1.3 


27-6 


21.5 


6.1 




61 .4 


43.6 


35.8 


6.6 


1-2 


17-8 


13.2 


4.6 




14-9 


51 


4.2 


0.8 


0.1 


9.8 


8.3 


1.5 


1 960- 70- 


















Total 


81-8 


53.0 


44.7 


6,9 


1.4 


28.8 


23.0 


5.8 


Public 


66-3 


47-8 


40.3 


6.2 


1.3 


18.5 


14.4 


4.1 




155 


5.2 


4.4 


0.7 


0.1 


10.3 


8.6 


1.7 


1970-71: 


















Total 


832 


53.4 


45-2 


6.7 


1.5 


29-8 


24,5 


5.3 


Public 


67-9 


484 


40-9 


6.1 


1.4 


19.5 


15.7 


3.8 




15 3 


5.0 


4.3 


0.6 


0-1 


10.3 


8.8 


1.5 



See footnotes at end of tab'e. 
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Table 35.~Expenditures (1972-73 dollars) of regular educational institutions, 
by instructional level and institutional control: United States, 
1962-63 to 1982-83 - Continued 



(in billions of 1972-73 dollars) 



Yc^r and control 


Total 
(all 
levels) 


Efemenrary and secondary schools^ 
(nonpublic school expenditures 
estimated on the basis of expenditures 
per teacher In pubWc schools) 




Institutions 

of higher 
education^ 




Total 


Current 
expend- 
itures^ 


Capital 
outlay'* 


Interest 5 


Total 


Current 

expend- Capital 
itures^ outlay'' 


(1) 




(3) 


t4) 


(51 


16) 


(7) 


<8) 


(9) 


1971 — 72j 

Public 


$86.8 
71.1 
15.7 


$55.9 
50.7 
5,2 


$47.9 
43.5 
4.4 


$6,1 
5,5 
0,6 


$1.9 
1.7 

0,2 


$30.9 
20.4 
10.5 


$26.2 
17.0 

9,2 


$4.7 
3.4 
1.3 


1972-73: 

Pubhc 


89.2 
73.1 
16.1 


57.2 
51.9 
5.3 


49.9 
45.3 
4.6 


5.5 
5.0 
0.5 


1,8 
1.6 
0.2 


32.0 
21.2 
10,8 


27,2 
17.7 
9.6 


4.8 
3.6 
1.3 



1973-74: 

Total 

Public . . . 
Nonpublic 

1974^75: 

Total 

Public . . . 
Nonpublic 

1975- 76: 
Total 

Public . . . 
Nonpublic 

1976- 77: 
Total 

Public . . , 
Nonpublic 

1977- 78: 
Total 

Publfc . . . 
Nonpublic 

1978^79: 

Total 

Public . . . 
Nonpublic 

1979- 80: 
Total 

Public . . . 
Nonpublic 

1980- 81: 
Total 

Public . . . 
NoopoWic 



PROJECTED 



91 9 


58.7 


51.3 


5.5 


1.9 


33.2 


28.3 


4,9 


75.4 


53.4 


46.7 


5.0 


1.7 


22,0 


18.4 


3,6 


16,5 


5.3 


4.6 


0.5 


0.2 


lt.2 


9.9 


1.3 



94,5 


60.1 


52.6 


5,5 


2.0 


34.4 


29.5 


4.9 


77.5 


54.7 


47.9 


5,0 


1.8 


22.8 


19.2 


3.6 


17.0 


5.4 


4.7 


0,5 


02 


11.6 


10.3 


1.3 



97.6 


61.7 


54.2 


55 


2,0 


35.9 


30,9 


5.0 


80.0 


56,2 


49.4 


5.0 


1,8 


238 


20.1 


3.7 


17.6 


5.5 


4.8 


0.5 


0,2 


12.1 


10,8 


1.3 



100.5 


63.2 


55.6 


5.6 


2.1 


37.3 


32.2 


5.1 


82.4 


57.6 


50.7 


5.0 


1.9 


24.8 


21.0 


3.8 


18,1 


5.6 


4.9 


0.5 


0.2 


12.5 


11.2 


1.3 


103.4 


64 5 


56.8 


5,5 


2.2 


38.9 


33.7 


5.2 


84.7 


688 


51.8 


50 


2.0 


25.9 


22.0 


3.9 


18.7 


5,7 


5,0 


0.5 


0.2 


13.0 


11.7 


1.3 


105.6 


65.2 


57.5 


5.5 


22 


40.4 


35,1 


6.3 


86.4 


59.5 


52.5 


5.0 


2.0 


26,9 


22.9 


4.0 


19.2 


5.7 


5.0 


0.5 


0.2 


13 5 


12.2 


1.3 


107.8 


66.2 


58.4 


5.5 


2.3 


41.6 


362 


54 


88.1 


60.4 


53.3 


5.0 


2.1 


27.7 


23 7 


4.0 


19.7 


58 


5.1 


0.5 


0.2 


13.9 


12.5 


1.4 


110.1 


67.5 


59.6 


5,5 


2.4 


42.6 


37.3 


5.3 


89.9 


61.5 


54.3 


5,0 


22 


28.4 


24.4 


4.0 


20.2 


6.0 


53 


0.5 


0.2 


14,2 


12.9 


1.3 
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Table 35.-ExpendltUfe« (1972-73 dollari) of regular educational Institutions, 
by Inttructional level and Institutional control; United States, 
1962--63 to 1982--83 - Continued 

(In billions of 1972--73dolla»s| 



Elementary and secondary schools* 

{nonpublic school Expenditures Institutions 

estimated on the basis of expenditures of higher 

Total per teacher in p<.'blic schools) educatinn^ 

Year and control (all ■ 

levels) Current Current 

Totaf expend- Capital Interest^ Total expend- Capita! 

itures^ outlay** itures^ outlay'^ 

ID 12) <3) (A) (5) (61 (7) (8) <9I 



1981-82: 

To(d^ $112.4 $68.9 $60.9 $5.5 $2.5 $43.5 $38.2 $5.3 

Public 91.8 62.8 55.5 5.0 2.3 29.0 25.0 4.0 

Nonpublic 20.6 6.1 5.4 0.5 0.2 14.5 13.2 1.3 

1982^83; 

Total 114.6 70.4 62.4 5.5 2.5 44.1 38.8 . 5.3 

Public 93.5 64.1 56,8 5 0 2,3 29.4 25.4 4.0 

Nonpublic 21,0 6,3 5.6 0.5 0.2 14.7 13.4 1.3 



Excludes ex(>enditures for residentiel schools for 
exceptional children, subcollegiate departments 
of institutions of higher education, Federal 
schools for Indians, and federally operated 
schools on Federal installations. See text table on 
expenditures by source of funds for data on 
these schools, All nonpublic eJen^ntary and 
secondary school expenditures shown here are 
estimated on the basis of expenditures per 
teacher In pub/lc elementary and $eco'*c^ary 
schools. 

Includes expeiiditures for subcoffegiate depart- 
mer>ts of institulious of higher education, esti- 
nnated at $90nr^ll1ion in 1972-73. Includes 
expenditures for inierest paid from plant funds, 
(An estimated $275 mWlion was expended for 
total interest in 1972-73.) 
Includes current expenditures of public element- 
ary and secondary school systems for community 



servfces, summer schools, community colfe^es, 
and adult education. 

^ Includes capital outlay of State and local school 
building authorities. 

^ Interest for nonpublic schools is based on in- 
terest for public schools, 

^ Includes expenditures for interest from current 
funds. Excludes expenditures from current funds 
for capita) outlay. 

The *?stimated annual capital outlay data shown 
here inctude estimated experdttures for replac8> 
ment and rehabilitation, 

NOTE. - Data are for 50 States and the District of 

Columbia. 

SOURCES: Data are a sumnary of tables 37 
through 43, each of which indicates 
sources of data. 



Table 36.-Exfyjndilure« (current dollars) of regular educational institutions, 
by Instructional level and Institutional control: United States, 
1962-^3 to 1974-75 



(In billions of current dollars) 



Year and control 


Total 

(all 
levels) 


Elen>entarv and secondary $chool$1 
(nonpublic school expjnditures 
estimated on the basis of expenditures 
per teacher in public schools) 




Institutions 
of higher 
education2 




Total 


V« U 1 1 V 1 M 

expend- 
itures^ 


Capital 
ou*lav^ 


ln;erf?stS 


Total 


Current 

expend* Capital 
iture;* outlay'' 




(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


1962-63: 


$32.4 
25,3 
7.1 


$22.2 
19.5 
2.7 


$18,4 
16,2 
2 2 


$3,1 
2.7 
0,4 


$0,7 
0,6 
0.1 


$10.2 
5.8 
4,4 


$7.7 
4.2 
3.5 


$2,5 
1.6 
.9 


1963-64: 


35,6 
27 8 
7.3 


24.3 
21.4 
2.9 


20.0 
17.6 
2.4 


3.5 
3.1 
0.4 


0.8 
0.7 
, 0,1 


11,3 
6.4 
4.9 


8.8 
4.9 

3.9 


2.5 
1.5 
1.0 


1964-65: 

Pubtic 


39.6 
30,8 
8,8 


26.7 
236 
3,1 


21.6 
19,1 
2 5 


4,2 
3,7 
0,5 


0,9 
0,8 
0,1 


12.9 
7,2 

5.7 


10.1 
5.6 
4.5 


28 
1.6 
1.2 


1965-661 
Total 


44,9 
35.1 
9.8 


29.7 
26.3 
3.4 


24.5 
21.7 
2.8 


4.3 
3.8 
0.5 


0.9 
0,8 
0.1 


15.2 
8,8 
S.4 


11.9 
6.7 
5.2 


3.3 
2.1 
1.2 


1966-67: 
Total 


49.4 
38.7 
10,7 


31,9 
28,3 
3,6 


26,4 
25,4 
3.0 


4,5 
4.0 

0,5 


1,0 
0,9 
0.1 


17.5 
10.4 

7.1 


13.6 
7.9 
5,7 


3,9 
2.5 
1.4 


1967-68: 
Total 


56,9 
45,3 
11.6 


37.0 
33.0 
4.0 


31. t 
27.7 
3.4 


4.8 
4.3 
0.5 


1.1 

1,0 

0.; 


19,9 
12.3 
7.6 


15.8 
9.6 
62 


4.1 
2.7 
1.4 


1968-69: 

Nonpublic 


61.7 
49.6 
12,1 


39,6 
35,5 
4,1 


33,3 
29,8 
35 


5,2 
4.7 

0,5 


1.1 

1,0 
0.1 


22.1 
14.1 

8,0 


17.8 
10.9 
6.9 


4 3 
3 2 


1969-70, 

Public 


69 9 
56 6 
13,3 


45.2 
40 8 
4,4 


38,7 
34,9 
3.8 


5,2 
4.7 

0.5 


1.3 
1.2 
0.1 


247 

15,8 
8,9 


20,3 
12 7 
7,6 


4.4 
3.1 
1.3 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 36.-Expenditufe$ (current dollars) of regular educational Institutions, 
by Instructional level and Institutional control: United States. 
1962-63 to 1974-75 - Continued 



(In billions of current dollars) 



Total 



Elementary and secondary schools^ 
(nonpublic school expenditures 
estimated on the basis of expenditures 
per teacher in public schools) 



Institutions 
of higner 
education^ 





levels) 




Current 








Current 








Total 


expend- 


Capi lal 


1 nterestS 


Total 


expend* 


Canital 








itures^ 


outlay** 






itures^ 


outlay^ 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


15} 


16) 


<7) 


(8) 


i9) 


1970-71: 




















$76,0 


$48,9 


$41,9 


$5.6 


$1.4 


$27.1 


$22.8 


$4,3 


Public 


62.0 


44.3 


37.9 


5.1 


1,3 


1 7.7 


14.6 


3.1 




14.0 


4.6 


4.0 


0.5 


0,1 


9.4 


8,2 


1 .2 


1971-72: 




















83.0 


53,5 


46.2 


5.5 


1.8 


29.5 


25.2 


4,3 


Public - , . , . 


68,0 


48.5 


41.9 


5.0 


V6 


19.5 


16,3 


3.2 




1&.0 


5.0 


4.3 


0.5 


0,2 


10.0 


8,9 


1 .1 


1972-73; 




















89.2 


57.2 


49,9 


5.5 


V8 


32.0 


27.2 


4,8 


Public 


73.1 


51.9 


45.3 


5.0 


1.6 


21.2 


17.7 


3,5 




te.t 


5 3 


4.6 


0.5 


02 


10.8 


9,5 


1.3 










PROJECTED 








1973^74: 


















Total 


96.0 


61.3 


53.4 


5.9 


2,0 


34.7 


29.5 


5.2 


Pubh'c 


78.8 


55.8 


48.6 


5.4 


1,8 


23.0 


19,2 


3.8 




17,2 


5.5 


4,8 


0,5 


0.2 


11,7 


10.3 


1.4 


1974-75: 




















103.1 


65,5 


57.0 


6.4 


2.1 


37.6 


31.9 


5.; 


Public 


84.5 


59.6 


51.9 


5.8 


1,9 


249 


20.7 


4.2 




18.S 


5.9 


5,1 


0.6 


0.2 


12.7 


11,2 


1.5 



' Excludes expenditures for residential schools for 
exceptional children, subcotre<;iaie dfjpartnnents 
of inslilutions of higher education, Federal 
schools for Indians, and federally operated 
schools on Federal iristallations. See text table on 
expenditures by source of funds for data on 
these schools. All nonpublic elen^entary and 
secondary school expenditures shown here are 
estimaied on the basis of expienditures per 
teacher in pubUc elemenlary ynd secondary 
schools. 

- Includes expenditures for sobcollegiate depart- 
ments of inst'lulions of higher education, esti^ 
mated at $90 million in 1972-73. Includes 
expenditures for interest froir cunent funds and 
excludes interest paid from plant funds. (An 
estimated $275 million was expended for total 
interest in 1972--73.} 



Includes current expenditures of public elemen- 
tary and secondary school systen^s for commun- 
ity services, summer schools, community 
colleges, and adult education. Interest is included 
in the estimated current expenditures of non- 
public schools. 

^ Includes capital out^ay of Sute and local school 
building authorities. 

^ Interest for nonpublic schools is based on inter- 
est f or public schools, 

^ tncijdes expendUures for interest from current 
fund.. Excludes expenditures from current 
funds. Excludes expenditures from current funds 
fnr capital outlay. 

^ i ne estimated annual capita) o jtlay data shown 
here include estimated expenditures for replace- 
ment and rehabilitation. 



NOTE.- 



D?ta are fo' 
Columbia, 



50 States and the District of 



SOURCES: Data are a summary of tables 37 
through 43, ea:h of which indicates 
sources of data. 
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T^t 37.-Curr«nt •xp«nditure« •! publk tchool tyttamt: United Stat«t, 
1962-«3 to 1982-83 







Allocated to ptpil costs 


1 


All programs^ 


















Per pupil In 9ver89^ 




Tola! 


Total 


Yedf 


attendanc« 


ddfly attendance 


|in 


billions) 


(in bii(ions) 




(in 

thousands! 


V/urrent iTj/z— /j 


Current 


1972-73 


Current 1972-73 






nonars ooiiirs 


dollars 


dollars 


dollifs dollars 


(1) 


(2) 




\o] 


16) 


(7) (8) 


1962-63-' . . . 


35.862 


54v}y.UU ^blo 


♦ 1 O.O 


$?2.2 


$16.2 $23.1 




37,405 




1 7.2 


239 


17.6 24.8 


1964-85^ . . ■ 


38.600 


484.00 663 


18.6 


25 6 


19.1 26.6 


4 /\ ^ ^ £y 


39,1S4 


W7.35 720 


21.1 


28.2 


21.7 29.3 


1966-67^ . . . 


40.000 


569.00 740 


22.6 


29.6 


23.4 30.8 


t967>-68 . , . . 


40,«2$ 


66«.26 828 


26.9 


33.8 


27,7 35.2 


1968-69^ 


41J57 


686.00 836 


28.6 


M.6 


29.8 35.8 


1969-" 70 . , . 


41,934 


815.98 926 


34.2 


38.8 


34.9 40.3 


4 /% '^/^ ^ A A. 


42,428 


86000 927 


36.5 


39.3 


37.9 40.9 


4 T t "» "^A 


42,985 


934.00 972 


40.1 


41. 8 


41.9 43.5 




42,400 


1,026.00 1.026 


43.5 


43.5 


45.3 45.3 






PROJECTED 


s 




1973—74 . . . , 


42,000 


61.112.00 1.068 


646.7 


44,9 


648.6 46.7 




41,500 


61.202.00 1,110 


649.9 


46.1 


651.9 47.9 




41,200 


1.152 




47.6 


49.4 


1976-77 . 


-10.800 


1.194 




48.7 


50.7 


1977-78 


40,300 


t.236 




49.8 


5t.e 


1978-79 . . 


39,500 


1.278 




50.5 


52.5 


1979-80 . . . . 


38.800 


1,320 




51.2 


53.3 


1980-81 . . . . 


38.300 


1,362 




52.2 


54.3 


1981-82 . , . . 


38,000 


1,404 




53,4 


55.5 


1982-83 . . . . 


37,800 


1,446 




54.7 


56.8 



^ Includes only the current expenditures for public 
day schools a^looeted to pupil costs; sxcluiJas the 
other expenditur«« shown ir> footnote 2. 

^ Includes current expervJitures for summer 
schools, adult »A>caiion, arvd community col- 
leges operated by school districts, in addition to 
expenditures allocable to ^up^l o^sts. 

^ Estimated on the basis of actual enrollmfcnt and 
interpolated expenditures per pupil. 

^ Derived from estimates furnished by States. 

* The projections <A current expenditures of public 
school systems are based on these assumptions: 
(a) The ratio of average daily attendance to 
enrol^m^nt in grades K-12 of public schools 
(table 31 will renoain constant at the level of 
0.925 through 1975*- 76 and at 0.926 through 
1982-83. (b) Current expenditures allocated to 
costs per Pupil in av^age daily attendance wilt 
follow the 1962-63 throu9h 1972--73 trend, 
(c) The •'atio of current expenditures for all 
pTogrann to current expenditures allocated to 
pupil costs will ren>ain con4t«nt at the level of 
1.04. 



6 Based on the assumption that »he Consumer 
Price Index will follow the 19b»-69 through 
1972-73 trend through 1974- 75. 

For methodological details, see appendix A, 
table A-4, and discussion in text. 

NOTE. --Data are for 60 Stares and the District of 
Columbia for all years. The expenditures 
shown in this table include current ex- 
penditures for administration of State 
boards of education and intermediate 
administrative units. 

SOURCES: Data are based on statistics shown in 
the U.S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. Office of EduCc^tion, 
publications: W) Statistics of State School 
Systems, 1963-64 through 1909-70, and 
{2\StaH%tics of Public Schools, fall 1963 
through 1972. Current expenditures were 
converted to t972-73 dollars on the basis 
of the Consumer Price Index prepared by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. De- 
partment of Labor. (Fc method of con^ 
verting, see appendix 8, table 9.1 



o 
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Table 38.-Current expenditures for salaries of instructional staff in 
regular public elementary and secondary schools: 
United States, 1962-63 to 1982-83 





Number of 




Safaries of instructional staff ^ 
















instruc- 


Aveiage annual salary 


Total (In 


billions) 




tional 










Year 


Steffi 


Cuf rant 


1972—73 


Curreni 


1972-73 




<in 


do^fars 


dollars 


dollars 


dollars 














(1) 


(2) 

■ ■ — — ^ 


lor 




(5) 


(6) 


1962-63^ 


1.641 


$5,930 


$8,344 


$9.7 


$13.7 


1963-64 


1,717 


6.277 


8,708 


10.8 


16,0 


1964-65^ .... 


1.813 


6.400 


8,766 


11.6 


15/J 




1 .ooO 






13.1 


17.5 


1966-67^ .... 


1>^84 


/.I 1 u 




14.1 


18.3 






7.9UO 


y.y4o 


16.4 


20.6 


1968-694 


2,164 


O.2U0 


9,845 


1 7.4 


21.3 


1969-70 


2,253 


8.840 


10,020 


19.9 


22.6 


1970-7H 


2,296 




10.316 


22 0 


23.7 


1971-724 . . _ 


2.288 


10.100 


10.508 


23.1 


24.0 


1972-734 


2.333 


lO.bOO 


10,o00 


24.7 


24.7 








PROJtiCrCD* 






1973-74 


2.338 


611,300 


10.800 


26.4 


25.3 


1974-75 


2.341 


612.000 


11,100 


28.1 


26.0 


1976-76 


2.343 




11,300 






1976-77 . 


2,350 




11.600 




27.3 


1977-78 


2,332 




11,800 




27,5 


1978- 79 . . 


2.309 




12.100 




27,9 


1979-80 


2.281 




12.300 




28.1 


1980-81 ... 


2.269 




12.500 




28.4 


1981-82 


2.261 




12,800 




28.9 


1982-83 


2.260 




13,000 




29.4 



* Data on nuRiber of instruct'onai staff were taken 
fronn table 31. 

^ The average annual salaries of inslructionat staff 
are about 4 percent higher than the salaries of 
claesroom teachers, 

^ Estimated on the basis of the actual number of 
mstructiorial staff and interpolated expenditures 
per staff member for salaries. 
Estimates of salaries furnished by Slate educa- 

^ tion departments. 
The projections of current expenditures for 
salaries of instructional staff in public elementary 
and secondary schools are based on these 
assumpt'ons; (aj Average annual salaries will 
follow the 1962-63 through 1972-73 trend. 
<b) The ratio of Instructional staff to classroom 
teachers in regular public schools will follow the 
1962-^63 through 1972^73 trend, 



* Sased on the assumption that the Consumer 
Price Index V4\\\ follow the 1968-69 through 
1972-73 trend through 1974-75. 

NOTt,-Daid are for 60 States and the District of 
Columbia for all years. 

SOURCES; Data are based on statistics shown in 
U.S. Departnnent of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Office of Education, 
publications; (1) Statistics of State School 
Systems, 1961-62 through 1969-70, and 
[7) Statistics of Public Schools, fall 1964 
through 1972. Conversion to 1972-73 
dollars was based on the Consumer Price 
Index prepared by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, U.S. Departnnent of Labor. {For 
method of converting, see appendix B, 
table 6-9.1 
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Table 39.-Constructlon of public elementary and secondary school classrooms 
and capital otitlay: United Stales, 1962-63 to 1982-83 



Capital Outlay' 



Rooms Bond sales Current dollars 1972-73 dolfars 

Year com- in millions ' • ' 

p^eted of Current Percent Total m Ter Totarm Per 

dolldis of bond millions room mi!lions room 
sales 

(t) (2) (3) (4) {b) (6) (7) (8) 



1962-632 


65,300 


$2,274 


119 


$2,700 


$41,300 


$5,100 


$58,100 


t96:>-64 


69.300 


2.569 


122 


3.135 


45.200 


6,700 


82.300 


1964-65^ 


65.300 


2.823 


131 


3,700 


56 700 


6.600 


101.100 


1965-66 


72.600 


2.883 


130 


3.755 


61,700 


6.400 


88.200 


1966-67^ 


71,000 


3.254 


123 


4.000 


56.300 


6,500 


91.500 


1967-68 


75.400 


2.917 


146 


4.266 


56.400 


6.600 


87.500 


196n~e4 to 1967-68 . . 


353.600 


14,446 


130 


18.846 


53.300 


31 .800 


89.900 


1968-693 


69,700 


2.904 


160 


4»654 


66.800 


6,600 


94,700 


1969-70 


66.100 


2.813 


173 


4,659 


70.500 


6,200 


93.700 


1970-7P 


65,400 


3^08 


130 


6,061 


77,500 


6,100 


93,300 


1971-723 , 


465.000 


3.368 


150 


5,055 


81.600 


5.500 


85,000 


1972-733 


'*64,000 


2.900 


173 


5,008 


85,700 


5.008 


78,000 


1968-89 to 1972-73 . . 


330.200 


15.893 


155 


24.437 


74,000 


29,408 


89,100 



PROJECTED^ 



1973-74 




63,000 


<'5,400 ^89,700 5.000 


79.000 


1974-75 




62,000 


65.800 693,800 5.000 


81,000 


1975-76 




61,000 


5.000 


82,000 


1976-77 




60.000 


5,000 


83,000 


1977-78 




60.000 


5,000 


83,000 


1973-74 to 1977- 


-78 . . . 


306.000 


25.000 


32.000 


1978-79 




60,000 


5.000 


83,000 


1979-80 




60,000 


6.000 


83,000 


1980-81 




60.000 


5.000 


83.000 


1981-82 




60.000 


5.000 


83,000 


1982-83 




60,000 


5.000 


83.000 


1978-79 to 1932- 


-83 . . 


300.000 


25.000 


83,000 



In 1961 --62, 2 percent of capital outlay vvas 

estimated to be used for transportation equip- 

rr>ent. 15 percent for other equipment, and 83 

percent for land and buildings. 

Capital outlay was estimated at 119 percent of 

bond sales, the average for 1961-62 and 

1963-64. 

Capital outlay was estimated by Statfi depart* 

ments of education. 

Estimated. 

Projections of construction of pubtic elen>entarv 
and secondary school classrooms and of capital 
outlay are based on these assumptions: (1) The 



total number of ioonr>s constructed will remain 
constant at 60.000 rooms per year after 
1975-76, based cn the 1962-63 through 
1972-73 trend. i2) The capital outlay per room 
will renraln constant at $83,000 per room. 
6 Based on the assumption that the Construction 
Cost Index will follow the 1968 -69 through 
1972-73 trend through 1974 -75. 

For further methodological details, see 
appendix A. table A-4. 

NOTE. -Data are for 50 States and the District of 
Cotumbia for all years. 



Table 40.-£Kpendltufe$ for Interoit by pubd'c eteirientary and secondary ichool 
$ysteitif: United States, 1962--63 to 1982-83 

(In millions) 



1962- -63i 

1963- 64 . 

1964- 652 

1965- 66 . 

1966- -672 

1967- 68 . 

1968- 69^ 

1969- 70 . 

1970- 712 

1971- -722 

1972- ^732 



Year 



Total interest including 
paymenls to schoolhousing 
authorities or similar agencies 



Current 


1972-73 


dollars 


dollars 


(2) 


(3) 


644 


906 


701 


972 


761 


1,042 


792 


1.062 


949 


1,234 


978 


1,231 


1.015 


1,219 


1,17) 


1,327 


1,318 


1.421 


1,602 


1,667 


1,613 


1.613 



PROJECTED^ 



1973- 74 41,755 1,685 

1974- -75 41,903 1.757 

1975- 76 1 828 

1976- 77 1 900 

1977- 78 1,972 

1978- 79 2 044 

1979- 80 .:. 2 J 16 

1980- 81 2,188 

1981- 82 2 259 

1982- 83 2331 



* Interpolated. SOURCES: Data are based on statistics shown in 

2 Estimates furnished by Slate education depart- U.S. Oepartnr>eni of Health, Educction. 

ments. and Welfare, Office of Education, publica- 

^ Projections of expenditures for interest are based tions: |1) Statistics of State School Sys- 

on the assumption that these expenditures will terns, 1963-64 to 1969-70, and 

follow the 1962-63 through 1972-73 trend. (2) Statistics of Public Schools, fall 1964 

Based on the assun^ption that the Consumer through fall 1972. Conveision to 

Price Index will follow th'^ 1968-69 through 1972-73 dollars was based on the Con» 

1972-73 trend through 1974-75. sunder Price Index prepared by the Bureau 

For methodological details, see appendix A, of Labor Statistics. U.S. Department of 

table A-4. Labor. {For method of converting, see 

appendix 8, taWe B-9.) 

NOTE. -Data are for 50 States and the District of 
Columbia for all years. 
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Table 41.-Expenditur6s from cuirent fundi and total current expenditurai 
(1972--73 dolfan). by Institutions of higher education: 
United Stately 1962-63 to 1982-83 

(JnbiUfonsof l972'-73 dollars I 

















Total 








Educations' «nd ^mtral 












Total 






pUfpOMt 










tur9s 


Cepital 


current 










Auxiliary 


Sta<J«nt 


Maior 


trom 


outlay 


ixpend'h 


control 


Student 


Or^ani^ed 


Related 


entef 


aid) 


pubhc 


current 


Irom 


ture«7 








tctivi- 


pfiMt* 




«arvlce»^ 


funds 


current 


(column 8 




tiory^ 
















less 
















column* 2 


only 


column 91 
















through 7} 






(1) 


12} 


\<Sl 




(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


{8) 


i9l 


CIO) 
























$62 


$2.4 


$0.6 


$18 


$0.4 




$11.4 


$0.6 


$10.8 




3.6 


1.2 


.4 


to 


.1 




63 


.4 


5.9 


Nonpublic . . 


2.6 


1.2 


2 


8 


.3 




5.1 


.2 


4,9 


19e3-64: 






















6 9 


2,7 


.7 


2.0 


A 




12.7 


.6 


12 2 




4.1 


1.3 


.4 


1.1 


.1 




7.0 


.3 


fi.7 


Nonpublic . . 


2.8 


1.4 


3 


.9 


.3 




6.7 


.2 


6.5 






















Total 


7.8 


3 0 


.0 


2.4 


6 


1') 


14.6 


'.6 


13.9 


PubNc 


4.7 


1.4 


.5 


1.3 


2 




8.1 


.4 


7.7 


Nonpublic , . 




1 




1.1 


3 




6.4 


.2 


62 


1965-66: 




















Total 


9.1 


3.3 


1.0 


2.8 


.6 


I*) 


16 8 


.7 


16.1 


PubMC 


5.6 


1.5 


.6 


i.6 


.2 




9.6 


.5 


9 0 


Nonpublic , . 




1 .o 


,4 


12 


.4 




7.3 


.2 


7,1 


19&6-67: 




















total 


10.^^ 


3.3 


to 


3,0 


8 


(') 


18.6 


.8 


17.7 


Public 




1 0 


.6 


t.7 


.4 




10.8 


.5 


10.3 


KonpuWtc . . 


3 9 


1.7 


.4 


1.3 


.4 




7.7 


3 


7.4 


1967-68: 




















Total 


12.1 


3.4 


M 


32 


.9 




20.7 


8 


19.9 


Public , 


7.8 


18 


.7 


1:9 


.4 




12.6 


.5 


12.1 


Nonpublic . . 


4.3 


1.6 


.4 


1.3 


.5 




8.1 


.3 


7.8 


1968^69: 




















Total 


135 


102 6 




3 1 


1.0 




222 


.7 


21.6 


Public 


88 


1,5 


,4 


1.8 


.4 


8 


13.7 


5 


132 


NonpubUc . . 


4.7 


1.0 


.2 


13 


.6 


.7 


85 


.2 


8.3 


1969-70: 




















Total 


14.7 


1024 


n.8 


3 1 


1.1 


Jll.7 


238 


.8 


23.0 


Public 


99 


1,4 


.5 


18 


6 


.9 


15.0 


.6 


14.4 


Nonpublic . . 


4.8 


10 


3 


13 


6 


.8 


88 


.2 


86 



See footnote* at end of table. 
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Table 41. -Expenditures from currei t fundi and total current expenditures 
(1972-73 dollars), by Institutions of higher education: 
United States, 1962--63 to 1982-83 - Continued 

(In billions of 1972-73 dollars) 

















Total 








Educational and general 








expendi- 




Total 






purpoios 










tur«t 


Capital 


current 


Year «nd 








Auxiliary 


Studa.it 


Major 


from 


outlay 


expendi- 


control 


Student 




Related 


enter- 




public 


current 


from 


tures' 




ed jca 


r««erch^ 


activi- 


prises'^ 




services^ 


funds 


current 


(column 8 




tiont 




ties^ 








(sum of 


furds 


less 
















cclumnt 2 


only 


column 9) 
















through 7) 






ID 


{7) 


(3) 


(4) 


(o) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


19) 


(10) 


1^70-^ ?1; 






















$15.9 


>0$2.4 


n$0 7 


$32 


$12 


12$1 8 


$25.2 


$0.7 


$24.5 


Public 


108 


t,5 


.4 


1 .9 


.6 


1.0 


16,2 


.5 


15 7 


Nonpublic . , 


5.1 


9 


.3 


1.3 


.6 


.8 


90 


.2 


88 


— 72: 1 J 




















Total 


17.0 


1^2.6 


n.8 


3.3 


1 .3 


'^19 


26.8 


.6 


26.2 


Public 


11.7 


1.5 


.5 


2.0 


.6 


1.1 


17.4 


.4 


170 


Nonpub'ic . . 


5.3 


1.0 


.3 


1.3 


.7 


8 


9.4 


.2 


9.2 


ly/i— 73 * 






















17.8 


102 6 


H 8 


3.2 


1,4 




27.Si 


,7 


27,2 


Public 


12 3 


r3 


.5 


19 


7 


1.2 


18 2 


.5 


17.7 


Nonp'jblic . . 


5 5 


1.0 


.3 


13 


.7 


9 


9.7 


2 


9.5 












PROJcCTcD 


14 








1973-74: 




















Total 


18.6 


2.7 


.9 


3.1 


1.6 


2.1 


29 0 


.7 


28.3 




12 9 


1,7 


.5 


1 ,o 


p 


1 .2 


18.9 


.5 


18.4 


Nonpublic , , 


57 


1.0 


.4 


1 .3 


Q 


.9 


10.1 


.2 


9.9 


1974 -75: 






















19.4 


2.9 


9 


3.2 


1.6 


2.2 


30.2 


.7 


295 


Public , . , . . 


135 


18 


5 


1 .8 


.8 


1 .3 


19.7 


.5 


19,2 


Nonpublic . . 


5.9 


1 .t 


.4 


1 .4 


.8 


,9 


10,5 


.2 


10 3 


1975-^76: 




















Total 


20.4 


3.0 


1.0 


3,1 


18 


2.3 


31.6 


.7 


30.9 


Public 


14 2 


1.9 


.6 


1 .7 


.9 


1 .3 


20.6 


.5 


20.1 


Nonpublic . . 


62 


1.1 


.4 


1 .4 


,9 


1 .0 


1 1.0 


.2 


10 8 


1 976—77' 




















Totcl 


2t 5 


3.0 


10 


3,0 


2.0 


2.4 


32.9 


.7 


32 2 


Public 


^5.0 


19 


.6 


1.6 


ro 


1.4 


21 5 


.5 


21 0 


NonpubHc . . 


6.5 


1,1 


.4 


1.4 


1.0 


1.0 


1 1.4 


.2 


11.2 


1977-78: 




















Total 


22,4 


3.2 


1.1 


3.) 


2.1 


2 5 


34.4 


.7 


357 


PubUc 


15 6 


2.0 


,6 


1.7 


1.1 


1.5 


22 5 


.5 


22.0 


Nonpublic . . 


68 


12 


,5 


1.4 


1.0 


10 


119 


.2 


117 


1978-^79: 




















Total 


234 


3.3 


1 1 


32 


22 


2 6 


35 8 


.7 


35.1 


Public 


16 3 


2.t 


.6 


1.8 


1.1 


15 


23.4 


.5 


22 9 


Nonpublic . . 


7.1 


12 


.5 


1.4 


1.1 


M 


12.4 


2 


12 2 
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Table 41. -Expenditures from current funds and total current expenditures 
(1972-73 dollars), by institutions of higher education: 
United States, 1962-63 to 1982-83 - Continued 

lln billions of 1972-73 dollars) 

















Total 








£di,icdtiona( and general 








p V n t.') f 1 ^ k * 

V ^' L 1 ' vJ » 




Total 
















tures 


Capital 


cutrcnt 


Ytfjf and 








Avitiliary 


Studont 


Wajot 


from 


outlay 


€xpendi' 


con irol 


S I uiia n t 


Organi^ud 


Related 


enter- 


a<d^ 




Cur rc n 1 










rcwdrch2 




prises 




services^ 




Cu r fC n 1 


\ tU' U IT>< ' O 




tionl 




lies-* 








(surrfo* 




















fOlur^s 2 


Only 


column 9) 






















) 1 } 


(2) 




(4) 






I « / 






I ' V} 


J 979 80 


~ 





















$24. ^ 


$3-4 




$3 3 


$23 


$2.7 


$'v>7.0 


$0 8 


$362 






2 2 




1 Q 




' .o 


OA 1 


,o 


^J. / 


Nonpublic . , 


7 T 


1 .< 


.V 


,1 .5 


1 , \ 


1 .1 


1 /. / 


.4 


1 2.5 


1980 81 




















fota^ 


24 8 


3 6 


1 2 


3 4 


2 3 


2 8 


38 1 


.8 


37 3 


PuIjIic 


17.3 


2-3 


.7 


19 


12 


1.6 


25.0 


.6 


24,4 


Nonpubhc . . 


75 


1 3 


.5 


15 


11 


12 


i3,1 


2 


12 9 


t981 - 82: 




















Total 


25 3 


3.6 


13 


35 


2 4 


2 9 


39.0 


,8 


38 2 


Public 


17 7 


2 3 


.7 


19 


13 


1,7 


25.6 


,6 


25.0 


Nonpublic 


7,6 


13 


.6 


16 


1.1 


12 


\3A 


,2 


132 


19&2 83: 




















rotii . , . . , . 


.'5 6 


3 7 


1.3 


35 


25 


30 


39.6 


.8 


38 8 


Public . , . . . 


179 


2.4 


.7 


19 


13 


1.8 


260 


.6 


25/ 


Nonpublic . . 


7.7 


1.3 


,6 


1.6 


12 


12 


13.6 


.2 


13.4 



' Includes general administration, instruction and de- 
partrTX!ntal researc'-. extension and public wrvice*. 
tibrariiis, operation and mainEeT^ance of the physical 
plant, and sponsored activities such as trairinjj insti- 
tutes af^d related ^porsofod activities which were 
spccdically (inancfxJ by outside sources. 

^ Incfudes all sponsored research and other sepafatcly 
budgeted research through 1967-68. Begin nirvg in 
1968-^69, expenditures of federally funded research 
and development centers arc included wUh major 
pobfic service prog'^ams. 

I ncludt's € xpenditures for such categories as laboratory 
schools, medical school hospita's, dental ctin its, home 
economfcs cafeterias, agricu^tura' coHege creameries, 
col'oQr.' oc-eratj'd i-niuslrfaf p'ants connec(':d with in- 
structional pfogrami but not actually integral parts o' 
thnrrv, end a?l other expenditures for educational and 
gererat actUitios which are not spccificaHv identified 
as expcodod for "student education" or "organized 
research." Begi-'^mng in 1968 -69, ei^pcnditures for 
n-kajor public s^rvfCe programs formerly included under 
"related activttios" are included with major public 
service prograrfis 

vitiary erit^rpfises ificlvde student dorfrtitorips. 
d'. 'ng hails, c^affitef ias. sludenl unions, bookslorps, 
^acully housing, athletic progra^is not P^ft of the 
tp^slructional program, lectures, concerts, and expendi- 
tures for D'a-^t assets from curreni funds which are nOl 
»tt'm*..'ed under educational and general expendilurts. 

^ Sijdeni aid *nc;ud»:s only giants to students in the 
lorm of $c»-iotarshpps, fel'owships, grants m-aid, and 
prices and awards for which no services are required of 
thi? stud'^nt Lciafis to studr^i^ts are not included. 

^ rorrT(;riy irci..;dv'd With the od^cationa! and gentral 
group pnof to 19G8 69 Consists of federally funded 
research a^^d dtv^lop^'ncr t ctntcs, hospitals, and other 
ni0]or pubifc service progr3f^i 



' Current fund expenditures less capilal outlay from 

current funds. 
* Interpolated. 

' Not separately reported untif 1968 ^69, 
^*^Data for federally funded research and development 
centers are reported under major pubhc service pro- 
grants. 

Beginning in 1968-CO, related activUtes classified as 
niaior public service are reported sepaf^ately. 
Prior to 1968- 69, major public service programs were 
included with several items under educational and 
general 
1 ^ Estimated. 

'■^ The projection of expenditures (rom current funds is 
bjsod on the following assumptions; (a) fxpcndilure 
for "stodoni ^djcatiO'V per f ull tirrie equivalent 
itodent vvill cor^ '"luc to increase as it dtd during V:e 
base period. Ibl Auxiliary enterprises and student aid 
are projected on xhe percentage of these items to 
"student education" during the base years, WNith the 
trend frozen at t>.e 1977-78 tevel through 1982-83. 
(c) Related activities are projected on the percentage 
of these items to "student education" during the base 
years (d) Organised research and major public scvvice 
are pcojocti'd on the bcise years rrend m do Mar 
arTXDunts. (e) The 1971-72 to 1982-83 expenditure* 
from Current funds for capital outlay will approximate 
14 percent of lotal capital outlay. 

NOTE -Data are for 50 States and tf^e District of 
Colurpbia for all years 

SOURCES: See table 42. Conversion to 1972 73 dollars 
was based on the Con&urncr Price Index pub 
lishcd by Ihe Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. 
Otpertmcni of Labor, and (for capital outlav) on 
t^c Annorican Appraisal Company Construction 
Cost Index (For method of converting the 
indexes, see opf^cndix B, tab)t B-9.) 
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Table 42.-£xponditurei from ourrervt funds and total current e H»oiKH it wi e< 
(current dollers)« by InstMutiooi of Mflher education: 
United S^4«i, 1962-68 to 



(In billions of current dollars) 

















ToUl 








Educational and gtre/ a1 








a x paodi • 




Total 






purposet 










lufat 


eap^ta< 


ourrant 


Year and 








Auxiliary 


Student 


Major 


from 


out lay 


§H|>an<^' 


control 


Student 


Organised 


Related 


eoter- 


aid^ 


public 


current 


from 


turei' 




educa- 


rewarch* 


activi- 


pfiie*^ 




wrvlcai* 


fuodi 


currar>t 


kolunr^nS 




tion! 




tiet^ 








(turn Of 


fu'iiN 


lata 
















cciurmi 2 


only 


oolunv^ 9) 
















through 7^ 






(1) 


12) 




(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 




110) 


1962 -63:* 






















%4.A 


$1.7 


$06 


$1,3 


$0.3 


ih 


$a.2 


ie.5 


17.7 


Public 


2.6 


.8 


,3 


,7 






4.5 


.3 


4.2 


Nonpublic . . 


1.8 


.9 


.2 


.6 


.2 




3.7 


.2 


3.5 


^963- 64: 




















TOUll 


6.0 


1.9 


.5 


1.5 


.3 




9.2 


.4 


88 


Public 


3.0 


.9 


.3 


.8 


.1 




5.1 


.2 


4.9 


Nonpublic . . 


2.0 


1.0 


.2 


.7 


2 




4.1 


.2 


39 


1954-65:* 




















Total 


6.7 


2.2 


.6 


18 


.3 


{^) 


106 


.5 




Public 


3.4 


10 


.4 


1.0 


.1 




6.9 


.3 


5.6 


Nonpubfic . . 


23 


12 


.2 


.8 


2 




4 7 


.2 


4.5 


1965-66: 




















Total 


6.8 


26 


.6 


2.1 


.4 




12.4 


.5 


119 


Public 


4.1 


1.2 


.4 


K2 


.1 




7.0 


.3 


67 


Nonpublic . . 


2 7 


1.3 


.2 


.9 


3 




5.4 


.2 


52 


J966-67: 






















80 


2.5 


S 


2.3 


.5 




14.2 


.« 


13.6 


Public 


5,0 


12 


.5 


1.3 


.3 




83 


.4 


7.9 


Nonpublic . . 


3.0 


1.3 


.3 


1.0 


3 




5 9 


.2 


57 



A967-68: 



Total 


9.6 


2.7 


3 


2.6 


.7 




16.5 


.7 


15,8 


Public 


62 


1.4 


6 


15 


.3 




10.0 


.4 


9.6 


NonpuWic . , 


3.4 


13 


.3 


1.1 


.4 




6.5 


,3 


6.2 


l968--e9: 




















Total 


113 


102.0 


»>.5 


25 


9 


H$1.3 


185 


.7 


17,8 


Public , 


7.4 


12 


.3 


1.4 


.4 


.7 


11.4 


.5 


10.9 


Nonpublic . . 


39 


.8 


.2 


1.1 


.5 


.6 


7.1 


2 


69 


1969 -70: 




















Total 


130 


1027 


l».6 




1,0 


IM.5 


21.1 


8 


20.3 


Public 


8.7 


13 


.4 


16 


.5 


.8 


13.3 


.5 


12.7 


Nonpub?<c . . 


4 3 


,9 


.2 


1.2 


.5 


.7 


7.8 


.2 


7.6 



1970^71: 

Total $14.7 I0$2 2 1 1$0.7 $30 $1.1 ^$1.7 $23.4 $0.^3 $223 

Public 10.0 1.3 .4 1.8 .5 1.0 15.0 .4 14.6 

Nonpublic.. 4.7 9 .3 1.2 .6 .7 8.4 .2 8 2 



1971-72:13 



Total 


16.4 


i02.4 


M.7 


32 


13 


121.8 


2sa 


.6 


26.2 


Public , 


113 


IS 


.4 


1.9 


.6 


1.0 


16.7 


.4 


16.3 


Nonpublic . . 


5.1 


.9 


.3 


13 


.7 


.8 


9,1 


.2 


8.9 


J972>-73:13 




















Total 


17 8 


1026 




32 


1,4 


122.1 


27.9 


7 


272 


Public 


12.3 


1.6 


.5 


1.9 


.7 


1.2 


18.2 


.6 


177 


Nonpubtic , . 


66 


1.0 


3 


t.3 


.7 


.9 


9.7 


.2 


9.5 












MIOM^TEO 


14 








1973-74 




















Totaf 


19.4 


2 8 


.9 


3.3 


1.6 


2 2 


30.2 


.7 


20.6 




13.4 


1.7 


.6 


1.9 


.8 


1,3 


ie.7 


.5 


1^.2 


Nonpublic . . 


6.0 


^^ 


.3 


1.4 


.8 


9 


10 5 


2 


W.3 


1974^75: 




















Total 


2n 


3.1 


1.0 


3.3 


1.8 


2,4 


327 


a 


31.9 


Public 


14.6 


r9 


6 


19 


.9 


14 


21 3 


.6 


20.7 


Nonpubl'C . . 


65 


12 


.4 


1.4 


.9 


1.0 


11.4 


2 


112 



includes 9encra! adn^in^$t^ation, instruction and 
departmental research, extension and public 
services, libraries, operation and maintenance of 
the physical plant, and sponsored activities such 
as training institutes and related sponsored 
activities which were specHically financed by 
outside sources. 

Includes all sponsored research and other 
separately budgeted research through 1967-68. 
Beginning 1968-69, expenditures of federally 
funded research and developnr\ent centers are 
included with major public service progrenns. 
Includes expenditures for such categories as 
laboratory schools, meciical school hospitals, 
deriU' clinics, hon^ economics cafetertas, 
agricultural college creameries, college-operated 
Industrial plants cornected with instructional 
programs but not wtually integral parts of 
them, and all other expenditures for 
educational and general activities which are not 
specifically identified as expended for ^'student 
education" Or "organized research." Beginning 
in 1968 - 69, expenditures for nnejor public 
service programs formerly included under 
"related activities" are included with major 
pubffc service programs, 

Auxiliary enterprises include student dormi- 
tories, dining halls, cafeterias, student unions, 
bookstores, faculty housing, athletic programs 
not pert of the instructional program, lectures, 
concerts, and expenditures for plant assets from 
current funds which are not itemized under 
educational and general expenditures. 
Student aid Includes only grants to students in 
the form of scholarships, fellowships, grants-in- 
aid, and prizes and awards for which no services 
are re<;ulred of the student. Loans to students 
are not included. 



^ Prior to 1968-69, included with the educa- 
tional and general group, Consists of federally 
funded research and development centers, 
hospitals, and other major public service 
programs. 

Current-fund expenditures less capital outlay 
from current funds, 
^ Interpolated. 

^ Not separately reported until 1968-69. 
Data for federally funded research and develop- 
ment centers are reported under major pubtiu 
service programs. 

Beginning in 1968 - 69, related activities classi- 
fied as major public service are reported 
separately. 

Prior to 1968- 69, major public service 
progran^ were Included with several items 
under educational and general. 
Estinrated. 

Projected by applying the 1968-69 to 
1972-73 trend in the Consumer Price Index to 
the projected expenditures of current funds In 
constant dollars Stable 41). 

For further n^ethodologlcal details, see 
appendix A, table 4, 

NOTE. -Data are for 50 States and the District of 
Colun^bla for all years. 

SOURCES: Expenditure data from U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Office of Education, publication: 
Financial Statistics of Institutions of 
Higher Education. 1963-64, 1965-66, 
1966-67, 1968-69; and unpublished 
data from the same source for 1969-70 
and 1970-71. 
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Tnbte 43.-C8p1tal outlay of Institution? of higher education: 
United StateiJ962-63 to 1082-83 



Totat 



Public 



Nonpublic 



Year Millioni of 


Millions of 


Millions of 


Millions of 


Millions of Millions of 


current 


1972— 73 


current 




current 1972—73 




ooii8r$ 


dollars 


dollars 


dollari dollars 


\\\ 


\3) 








1962-63t $2,^3^. 


$4,748 


$1,696 


$2,990 


$938 $1,758 


1963-64 2,466 


4,497 


1,518 


2,768 


948 1,729 




0,0^3 




2,0 3o 


1 ,230 2,187 


4 OftC (*A 1 OR*! 


0,b/D 


2,004 


3,537 


1 ,lBv 2,038 


lybb— b/ o,y43 


6,394 


2,673 


4,1 72 


1,370 v,222 




6,424 


2,732 


4,204 


1,443 2,220 


1063-64 to 1967-68. . 16.662 


27,913 


10.482 


17,517 


6,180 10,396 


1968-69 ..... 4,297 


6,118 


3,218 


4,575 


1.079 1,643 


1969-70. 4,332 


5,769 


3.066 


4,076 


t.266 t.683 


1970-71 . 4,344 


6,255 


3,147 


3,807 


1,197 1,448 


1971-722 4,333 


4,719 


3.153 


3,434 


1,180 1,285 


1972-732 . 4,771 


4,771 


3,487 


3,487 


1,284 • 1,284 


1968-69 to 1972-73. 22,077 


26,622 


16.071 


19,379 


6,006 7,243 


PROJECTED^ 


1973-74 5,206 


4,842 


3.822 


3,555 


1,384 1,287 


1974-75 5,660 


4,921 


4.168 


3,624 


1,492 1,297 


1975-76 


5,024 




3,714 


1,310 


1976-77 


5,131 




3,803 


1,328 


1977-78 


5,226 




3.882 


1.344 


1973-74 to 1977-78 


25,144 




18.578 


6,566 


1978-79 


5,299 




3.942 


1.357 


1079-80 


5,329 




3,972 


1.357 


1980-81 


5,334 




3,983 


1.351 


1981-82 


5,324 




3.980 


1.344 


1982-83 


5,266 




3,944 


1,322 


1978-79 to 1982-83 .... 


26,552 




19,821 


6,731 


* 1nterpo!at'or> bosed on reported value of plant at 


For further methodoloflical details, see appen- 


close of previous year and ti e beginning of 


dix A, table A-4. 




following year. 










^ Estimated. 
1 _ 




NOTE. -Data are for 50 States and the District of 



observation of the relationship of total capital 
outlay per full-tinne«^uiva1ent IFTEJ enroll* 
nnent during the base period. This observation 
supports a theory that capital outlay car> be 
expected to level off during period? of little or 
no increase or c5ecrease in PTE enrollment. The 
projertion is based on projected FTE enrollrnert 
and capital outlay pcr«FTE enrollrr^ent, 
1971-72. 



Columbia for all years. 

SOURCES: Capital outlay data from U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Office of Education, publication: Finarx' 
cfal Sfatistics of /nsti^Jtions of Higher 
Education, 1961-62 through 1968-69; 
and unpublished data for 1969-70 and 
1970-71, 
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CHAPTER VI 

Student Charges by Institutions of Higher Education 

C George IJml 
Definitions and Limitations 



Bstimaled average student charges arc based on the charges reported by institutions of higher 
education for the years 1962-63 througJi 1964^-65, 1966-^67, 1968-69, and 1971-72, 
Weighted by the uv\«AbcT of fulMime students atiending \he instHutions. The charges were those 
to a typical undergraduate full-time rcsident-in-State student. Since reports on student 
attendance during the 1962- 63 through 1964- 65 and 1966-67 base yejis did not identify the 
full-time students as undergraduates, graduates, or nonresidents, the weighting faciur assumesi 
that graduates and nonresidents are charged the undergraduate and resident tuition and fees. 
tJndergraduates were identified in reports on students for 1968-69 and 197) -72, but the 
J971~72 data were available only as total fulhtitne when the weighting procedures were being 
carried out. 

Estimated average charges per student (entire academic year) (tables 44, 45) 

The estimated average student charges (tuition and required fees, board, and room) by 
publicly controlled institutions of higher education, in 1972 -73 constant dollars^ increased 
fromSl,267 in 1962-63 to $1,426 in 1972-73 and are expected to reach Si .610 by 1982-83 
(table 44). I^stiniafed average student charges by nonpablicly controlled institutions of higher 
education were $2,425 in 1962-63, $3,098 in 1972^73, and are expected to reach S3,782 by 
1982-83. 

Tuition and required fees arc largely responsible for the increases in student charges. Tuition 
and fees, in constant 1972- 73 dollars, charged by publicly controlled institutions rose from 
$312 in 1962- 63 to S399 in 1972-73 and are expected to reach S478 by 1982 83. 

Nonpublicly controlled institutions charged an estimated average tuition and lee of SI, 328 
in 1962- 63, 51,952 in 1972-73, and are projected to be charging $2,535 by 1982-83. 
Required fees are those for matriculation, laboratory^ library, health, etc., but do not include 
books. Charges for tuition and required fees vary to a considerabk extent by control and type 
of institution. Two factors bear upon the variation: (1) Income of public institutions from 
government sources, and (2) the varying cost of educating a stvident in different types of 
tnstitulions. 

The charges for board, while increasing slightly during the base period (table 45), when 
adjusted to constant 1972-73 dollars (table 44), had declined slightly in all but 2'year 
institutions. The declines are not projected and, in effect, the assumption is made that the 
many large institutions which had held their board charges unchanged, in current unadjusted 
dollars, will not be able to continue that practice during the nexl decade. 

For dormitory rooms, nonpublicly controlled institutions generally charge more than 
publicly controlled institutions, and universities generally charge more than other types of 
institutions, [iowcver, the rate of the increases in charges for dormitory rooms is markedly 
dissimilar by e/ther control or type of institution, and the variations in the whargcs may be 
ascribed to the level of accommodation afforded. 
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APPENDIX A 

General Methodology 
Estim«tion Methods 

Classification of Degrees by Field of Study 
Changes in Degree-Level Definitions 

Glossary 



General Methodology 



lite 1973 projections of educational data by the U.S. Office of Education are based on 
reports of regular elementary and secondary day schools, both public and private, and of 
accredited institutions of hi^ier education listed in the Hducalion Directory of the Office of 
Education.* The projections include enrollments at all levels, high school graduates, degrees by 
level and field, teacher and faculty demand, and expenditures in elementary and secondary 
schools and in institutions of higher education. Of these projections, those based directly on 
population were for: the number of children attending independent nursery and kindergarten 
schools, those attending kindergarten and first grade of regular public schools, enrollments in 
higher education, and high school gradL.i;w5, The others (with the exception of enrollment in 
grades 2 througli 12 of the public schools, degrees by level, and degrees by field) were based on 
enrollments. Enrollments in grades 2 through 12 of public schools were based on grade 
retention rates. (Retention rates could not be used for projecting higher education enrollments 
because ihe data on these enrollments have not been collected by year of enrollment.) Degrees 
by level were based on both enrollments and population; degrees by field were based- on 
enrollments and the distribution of total degrees by field. 

The population averaging 18 years of age was chosen for projecting both high school 
graduates and first-time college enrollment. This age group gave a smoother fit when correlated 
with these daJa than could be obtained with other age groups. For projecting kindergarten and 
first-grade enrollmcfils, the populations aged 5 and 6 years were used. 

The population aged 18-21 years was used for projecting college enrollments in 
non-degree-credit courses. A first-time degr^Je-credii enrollment base was used for projecting 
de^'.ree-credil enrollment. The first-time degree-credit enrollment bvi^c was computed as 
100 percent of the first-time degree-credit enrollment in a given year plus 75, 60, and 55 
percent of the first-lime degree-credit enrollment In the 3 previous years, respectively. 

For estimating and projecting degrees, both population and enrollments were used. 
Estimates and projections in the beginning of the projected time period (1971-72 to 1975-76 
for bachelor's degrees, 1971-72 to 1974-75 for first-professional degrees, 1971-72 for 
master*s degrees, and 1971-72 to 1977-78 for doctor's degrees) were based on enrollments, 
while the remaindei of the projections (through 1982-83) were based on a composite 
population. The composite population is representative of the actual ages of the recipients of 
bachelor's degrees. (For details of estimating the population, see appendix A, **Estimation 
Methods,'* sec. 5.) Age at time of master's degrees was assumed to he 2 years older than at time 
of bachelor's degrees, and age at time of doctorY degrees was assumed to be 7 years older than 
at time of bachelor's degrees. The choice of average time elapsed between bachelor's and 
master's degrees was made empirically. The choice of average time elapsed between bachelor's 
and doctor's degrees was made on the basis of unpublished data from the National Science 
FoundatioiL^ 

For making the projections, regression methods were used wherever a trend could be 
established. Where no consistent series was available or the data were too irregular to establish a 
trend, a constant based on the latest observation or an average of the last two or three 
observations was used. 



Ul,S. Deparlmcnt or Health, tducation. and Welfare, Offic* of tducation, Education Directory, 
1972 • 7J, Higher Education, U.S. Government Priming OfTice, Washington, D.C, 1973. 
^National Science Foundation, Science Education Studies Group, unpublished analysis. 
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Tor some ptojeclions-such as graduate enrollments, enrollmer^ts in institutions of higher 
education by full-time and part-time attendance, and non-degree-credit enrollments-' 
relationships had to be obtained from a different seri^^s of data and transferred to the opening 
fall higher education enrollment series. The latter scries is current and has been teason'^bly 
consistent in Iho past, although prior to 1969 it lacked some detailed characteristics required by 
educators for decisionmaking. 

For eslimalinf trends, observations in *hc i ) n)osi recent years were used, and these were 
extrapolated for .0 years into the future. The 1 1-year lin^espan was considered better than a 
longer iimespan because of rapid changes in economic and social conditions and improvement 
in available statistics in recent years. 

Straight lines and logistic growth curves, fitted by the least^squares technique to a ratio (for 
example, of enrollment to population) as the dependent variable and time in years as the 
jjjdspendent variable, were the primary projection devices. 

Logistic growth curves of the form 

were used when it was decided that continued straight-line growth would be unrealistic. Since 
the lo^stic growth curve is asymptotic (has an upper limit) at the point K> an upper limit must 
be selected based on consideration of the statistic be ejected. For some statisiics, selection 
of the uppor limit can be quite arbitrary. 

Logistic growth curves are fitted by making the tran iormation 

2 = log 

K^y^ 

and then rating a straight line to the ^' values. It should be noted that the standard error is in 
terms of the z' values, not the y' values. 

For both the straight tine and the logistic growth curve, the fitted curve often lies 
considerably above or below the last observed point, resulting in an unusual rise or drop from 
th^ last actual observation. To avoid this and give face validity to the projections, the fitted 
curve was used only to estabUsh the last point, and a new curve was drawn ihrougli the last 
observed ratio and the end point on the fitted curve. (In this case, the fitted equation is used 
only to establish the ratio at the end of the 10-year span.) 

For each major area (enrollments, degrees, teachers and expenditures), the tables that 
follow outline the equations and constants that were used: the standard error and index of 
determination, when appropriate, and the adjusted equations, if used. Footnotes explain the 
meaning of the variables and constants used for estimating. 

The tables are followed by sections which explain the methods used in estimating missing 
data of the past 1 1 years, define the meaning of terms as used by the Office of Education in 
requesting data, and outline the classification of summarized degree data. 
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Estimation Methods 



Gciieral Statement 

The basic data for projecting the educational components listed below were wholly or 
partially estimated for the years indicated. (A few items which were estimated and explained in 
the tables are not shown here.) 

Unless otherwise specified, all educational components were estimated separately by tyjK 
atid control of institution and by sex and attendance status of student: 

1. Degrees, bachelor's and master's total, library science, social work - 196! -62 to 
1964 -65 (tables 2 1 -24) 

2, linrollment, first-time (tables 14-16) 

a. Degree-credit, 1966 and 1967 

b. Attendance status, 1962 to 1967 
\^. Hnrollment, total (tables 6-11, 17 -19) 

a. Graduate (resident), 1962 and 1963 

b. Graduate (resident), 1964 to 1966 
c Undergraduate, 1962 to 1966 

d. Degree-credit, 1966 

e. Non-degreecredit, 1966 
r Dcgree-credit, 1967 

g. Non-degree-crcdit, 1967 

h. Graduate (resident), 1967 

i. Undergraduate and ilrst-professional, 1967 
j. Graduate (resident), 1968 

k. Undergraduate and first-professional, 1968 

K Non-degree-credit attendance status, 1962 to 1967 

4. Public elementary teachers and public secondary teachers, separately, 1971 and 1972 

5. Instructional staff in institutions of higher education (tables J2-34) 

a. Instructional staff persons, 1961 and J963 

b. Full-lime junior instructional staff, 1962 -65 

c. Full-time equivalent of part-time junior instructional staff, 1962-65 

d. Full-time junior instiuctional staff, 1968 

6. Population (composite), 1962 to 1982 (table B-2) 

L Degrees, bachetor's and master^s - total, library science, social 
work - 1961-62 to 1964-65 (tables 21-24) 

From 1958-59 to J 964 -65, all master's degrees that were considered first-professional were 
reported as first-prolessionai degrees, i hesc were reported separately as first-professional and 
later added to bachelor's degrees from 1961-62 to 1964 -65. Most library science and social 
work master*s degrees were in this category. 

Beginning in 1965 -66, all master^s degrees, whether or not they were considered 
Tirsl-professional, were reported with master's degrees. In 1969, in order lo obtain comparable 
series in these two fields as well as for total master's degrees and total bachelor's and 
first-professional degrees, degrees reported as first-professional degrees in library science and in 
social work between 1961-62 and 1964-65 were subtracted from bachelor's and first- 
professional degrees and added to master's degrees, 
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2. Enrollment, first-time (tables 14-16) 



2a. Degree-credit, unreported in 1966 and 1967 

To estimate resident and extension first-thne opening fall enrollment by degree-credit status 
in both 1966 and 1^)67, percentages of resident and extension total enrollment by degree-credit 
status caiculated from the unpublished 1966 comprehensive survey of enrollment (not available 
by sex) were applied to resident and extension first^tinie enrollment (combined degree-credit, 
non-degree-credit, men, and women). 

To estimate resident and extension degree-credit first-time opening fall enrollment by sex in 
both 1966 and 1967, percentages of resident and extension degree-credit total enrollment by 
sex calculated from the 1965 op'jning fati enrollment survey were applied to estimated 
degree-credit first-time enrollment on men and women. 

2b, Attendance status, unreported 1962 to 1967 

To estimate degrees^redit first-time enrollment by attendance status in 1962 to 1967, 
percentages of degree-credit first-time enrollment by attendance status caiculated from the 

1961 comprehensive survey of enrollment and the 1968 opening fall enrollment survey, 
together with interpolations of these percentages for the years 1962 to 1967, were applied to 

1962 to 1967 degree-credit first-time enrollment (combined full-time and part-time). 

3. Enrollment, total (tables 6-1 1, 17-19) 

Ja. Resident graduate, unreported 1962 and 1963 

To estimate resident graduate opening fall enrollment for 1962 and 1963 in each control of 
institution and sex category, linear equations were fitted to the percentages that resident 
graduate enrollment were of resident and extension degree-credit enrollment calculated from 
the comprehensive enrollment surveys in 1957, 1959, 1961, and 1963. These estimated 
percentages were applied to resident and extension degree-credit opening fall enrollment in 

1962 and 1963. 

To estimate resident graduate opening fall enrollment by attendance status for 1962 and 

1963 in each control of Institution and sex category, use was made of diverse attendance status 
data from several sources: Comprehensive enrollment survey, resident graduate enrollment 
1959 and 1961, undergraduate and first-professional 1957, J959, 1961, and undergraduate 
1963; enrollment for advanced degrees (not by sex) 1960 to 1963; opening fall enrollment 
survey total degree-credit resident and extension 1962 and 1963. By balancing all of this 
information and by using interpolations and extrapolations, full-time resident graduate 
eniotlment as a percentage of total resident graduate enrollment was estmiated for 1962 and 
1963 by control and sex categories. These percentages were applied to estimated resident 
graduate enrollment in 1962 and 1963 in each control of i/istitution and sex of student 
category. 

3b. Resident graduate, unreported 1964 to 1966 

To estimate resident graduate opening fall enrollment from 1964 to 1966 in each control of 
institution and sex category, interpolations were made between the percentages that resident 
graduate enrollment was of resident and extension degree-credit enrollment in 4-year 
institutions in 1963 and 1967. These interpolated percentages were applied to resident and 
extension degree-credit enrollment in 1964, 1965, and 1966, 

To estimate resident graduate opening fall enrolment by attendance status from 1964 to 
1966 in each control of institution and sex category, interpolations were made between the 
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percentages that full-tiiue resident graduate enrollment was of total resident graduate 
enrollment in 196.^ and 1967. These percentages were applied to estimated resident graduate 
enrollment for I964> 1965, and 1966. in each control of ijistitution and :>ex of student 
category. 

3c. Undergraduate, imreported 1962 to 1966 

To estimate resident and extension undergraduate and first-professional opening fall 
enrollment in 4-year institutions, 1962 to 1966, the estimate of resident graduate enrolla^ent 
was subtracted from degree-credit resident and extension enrollment in each year in each 
control of institution and sex and attendance status of student category. {In 2-year institutions, 
undergraduate dcgree credit enrollment is the same as total degree-credit enrollment.) 

3d. Degree-credit, unreported in 1966 

To estimate resident and extension total opening fall enrollment by degree-credit status and 
attendance status in 1966, percentages of resident and extension total enrollment by 
degree-credit status in each attendance status category calculated from the unpublished 1966 
comprehensive survey of enrollment {not available by sex) were applied to reported 1966 total 
enrollmeni by attendance-status categories. 

To estimate full-time degree-credit and part-time degree-credit opening fall enrollment by 
sex in 1966, percentages of full-time degree-credit enrollment by sex and of part-time 
degree-credit enroUn^ent by sex calculated from the 1965 opening fall enrollment survey 
(non-degfcc-credit enrollment was not reported by attendance status in 1965) were applied to 
estimated degree-credit attendance-status categories. 

3e. Non-degree-credit, unreported in 1966 

The estimation of non-degree-credit enrollment by attendance status in 1966 was a 
byproduct of the estimation of degree-credit enrollmeni by attendance status in 1966. 

To estimate non-degree-credit total opening fall enrollment by attendance status and sex in 
1966, estimated degree-credit categories by attendance and sex were subtracted from reported 
total degree-credit and non-degree-credit categories by attendance status and sex. These 
differences were adjusted to agree with the estimated nondegree categories by attendance status 
which were a byproduct of the estimation of degree-credit enrollment by attendance status. 

3f. Degree-credit, unreported in J 967 

To estimate resident and extension total opening fall enrollment by degree-credit status in 
1967: 

(1) Percentages of resident and extension total enrollment by degree-credit status in each sex 
category {not available by attendance status), calculated from the unpublished 1967 
comprehensive survey of enrollment, were applied to reported 1967 total enrollmeni by sex 
categories, 

(2) Similar percentages by degree-credit status in each attendance status cateogry (not 
available by sex), calculated from the 1967 comprehensive enrollment survey, were applied to 
reported 1967 resident and extension total enrollment by attendance-status categories, 

(3) Probability estimates were applied to the two sets of estimates (one by sex, one by 
attendance status) to obtain estimates of resident and extension total enrollment by 
degree-credit status in each sex and attendance-status category. 
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3g. Notidegrce credU, unrcporJcd, 1967 



Ti\c estimation of resident and extension non-degrec-credtl enrollincnt by sex and 
attendance status in 1957 \v'as a byproduct of the estimation of resident and extension 
degree-credit enrollment by attendance status and sex in 1967. 

3h. Resident graduate, unreported in 1967 

To esthnale resident graduate opening fa!i enrollment by sex and attendance status in 1967: 

(1) Percentages of resident postbaccalaurcate enroUn\ent by resident graduate and 
first-professional enrollment status in each sex category, c'itculated from the unpublished 1967 
comprehensive survey of cnrolln\ent, were applied to reported 1967 resident poslbaccalaureate 
enrollment in corresponding sex categories. 

(2) Similar percentages for attendance-status categories, calculated from the 1967 
comprehensive survey of enrollment (this survey reported categories by sex and attendance 
status independently), were applied to reported 1967 resident postbaccalaureate enrolment in 
corresponding attendance-status categories. 

(3) Probability estimates were applied to the two sets of r iiimatcs (one by sex, one by 
attendance status) to obtain tslimates of resident graduate and resident first-professional 
enrollment by sex and attendance ^>tatus. 

il Undergraduate and ftrsl-professional, unreported in 1967 

To estimate resident and extension degree-credit undergraduate and first-professional 
opening fall enroUmenl in 1967 (a revision because the 1967 comprehensive survey of 
enrollment was not available until 1970), estimated 1967 resident graduate enrollment was 
subtracted from the total of estimated 1967 resident and extension degree-credit enrollment in 
4-year institutions in each sex and attendance-status category. 

3j, Resident graduate, unreported in 1968 

To estimate resident graduate opening fall enrollment for 1968 in each control of institution 
and sex category, an interpolation was made between the percentages thai resident graduate 
enrollment was of postbaccalaureate enrollment in 1967 and 1969. This interpolated 
percentage was applied to postbaccalaureate enrollment in 1968. 

To estimate resident graduate opening fall enrollment by attendance status in each control 
of institution and sex category, an interpolation was made between the percentages that 
full-time resident graduate enrollment was of total resident graduate enrollment in 1967 and 
J 969. The interpolated percentage was apphed to estimated resident graduate enrollment. 

3k. Undergraduate and first-professional, unreported in 1968 

To estimate resident and extension degree-credit undergraduate and first-professional 
opening fall enrollment in 1968 (a revision because the 1967 comprehensive survey of 
enrollment was not available until 1970), estimated 1968 resident graduate enrollment was 
subtracted from the total of reported 1968 resident and extension degree-credtt enrollment in 
4-ycar institutions in each sex and attendance-status category. 

31. Enrollment, total non-degree-credit by attendance status, 1962 -67 (tables 9-11) 

Non-degree-credit enrollment by attendance status was not reported in the opening fall 
enrollment surveys prior to 1968. In 1964, the sample survey of full-time-equivalent enrollment 
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and credit hours reported thai AO perceui of total noivdegrcc-credit enrollment was full time 
(nol available by type and conuol of institution). 

To estimate the full-time percentages from l'/'62 to 1964, the fuli-li'me |x:rcentiiges by type 
and control of institution fron^ the l'?68 opening falJ enrollnwrn survey wore prorated down to 
equal about 40 percent for the total, I'or the years 1965 to 1967, tlie percentages between 
1964 and the actual 196S percentages, for each type and control of institution, were 
interpolated. 

4. Public elementary and secondary teachers, separately, 
unreported 1971 (tableii27. 28) 

For teachers in public elementary and secondary schools in each year, both (ho number of 
elenunitary teachers and the number of secondary teachers reported by the National Kducalion 
AssociaUoiv were prorated to the total number of teachers reported in Sfntistics of Public 
Schools, 

5. Instructional staff in institutions of higher 
education (tables 32-34) 

5a. Instructional staff persons, unreported in 1961 and 1963 

For each category of type and control of institution, the average ratio of total professional 
position? vo total number of professional persons was calculated from Faculty and Other 
Professional Staff in Institutions of Hii^htr Education, biennially, first tcrm 1961 62 and 
1963-6^^. This ratio was applied to the nuntber of reported instructional positions for both 
professioi\al ranks to estimate the number of insiructional persons. 

5b. Full-time junior instructionaJ staff, unreported in 1962 65 

The percentage in !9fi6 that fuD^time junior instructional staff was of tota^ junior 
instructional staff was assumed to have been the same in 1962 through 1965, 

5c, Full-time equivalent of part-time junior instructional staff, unreported in 1962- 65 

The percentage in 1966 that full-time-equivalent of part-lime junior instructional staff was 
of part-time junior instructional staff wias assun^d to have been the sjnie in 1962 through 
1965. 

Sd. Full-time junior instructional staff, unreported in 1968 

The percentage in 1967 that fuH-time junior instructional staff was of total junior 
instructional staff was assumed to have remained consianl. 

6. Population, composite, 1962 to 1982 (table B-2) 

Beginning with the 1969 edition of Projections of Educational Statistics, the IS-yea^-otd 
population used previously for projecting degrees by level was replaced by a composite 
population. This population is not only more representative of the actual ages of the recipients 
but tends to smooth out aru rough year-to-year cliaiiges in population* 

For this purpose, the pCicentage distributions of ages at graduation from college found by 
Laure M. Sharp in the 1958 survey Two Years After (he College Degree were taken as the base. 
These percentage distributions, kept separate for men and for women, svere detruncated to 
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avoid too many age classes and then restored to 100 percent by prorating, with the following 
result: 

Percent of graduates 



Age Men Women 



21 10 21 

22 43 61 

23 15 8 

24 15 7 

25 9 2 

26 8 1 



To obtain the composite population for a given year, the above percentages were applied to 
the corresponding age-specific populations in that year and the products sunmied. 

The linielags for each level were kept the same as in previous projections. These limelags 
were 2 years from the bachelor's degree to the master's degree, and 3 years from the master's 
degree to the doctorate. 

A comparison of the tits obtained from equations based on the I8*year-old population and 
from equations based on the composite population showed that the latter produced a higher 
index of determination. 
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Classification of Degrees by Field of Study 

f(ndividuai fields listed in Taxonc ny of imtmctiomt Progyams in Higher t^ducation] 



I Social Sctenm IL 

Social Sciences 

Social sciences, general 

Anthropology 

Archaeology 

Economics 

History 

Geography 

Political science and governnienl 
Sociology 
Criminology 
International relations 
Afro-American (black culture) studies 
American Indian cultural studies 
Mexican- American cultural studies 
Urban studies 
Demography 
Area studies 
Other 
Psychology 

Psychology, genera! 

Experimental psychology (animal and 

human) 
Clinical psychology 
Psychology for counseling 
Social psychology 
Psychometrics 
Statistics in psycholog>' 
industrial psychology 
Developmental psychology 
Eliysiological psychology 
Other, specify 
Public Affairs and Services 

Community services, genera! 
Public administration 
Parks and recreation management 
Social work and helping services (other 

than clinical social work) 
Law enforcement and corrections (bac- 

caJaureatc and higher programs) 
International public service (other than 

diplomatic service) 
Other, specify 
Library Science 

Library science, general 
Other 



Humanities 

Architecture and Environmental Design 
t-nvironmenta! design, general 
Architecture 
Interior design 
Landscape architecture 
Urban architecture 

City, community, and regional planning 
Other, specify 
Fine and Applied Arts 
Fine arts, general 

Art (painting, drawing, scuJpture) 

Art history and appreciation 

Music (performing, composition, theory) 

Music (libera! arts program) 

Music history and appreciation (musicol- 

ogy) 
Dramatic arts 
Dance 

Applied design (ceramics, weaving, tex- 
tile de'^ign, fashion design, jewelry, 
metalsmithing, interior decoration, 
commercial art) 

Cinematography 

Photography 

Other, specify 
Foreign Languages 

Foreign languages, general (includes 
concentration on more than one 
foreign language without major em- 
phasis on one lang-Jage) 

French 

German 

Italian 

Spanish 

Russian 

Chinese 

Japanese 

Latin 

Greek, classical 

Hebrew 

Arabic 

Indian (Asiatic) 

Scandinavian languages 

Slavic languages (other than Russian) 

African languages (non-Semitic) 
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Other, specify 
Communicu lions 

Cojninujiicaliuns, general 
Journalism (printed media) 
Radio/television 
Advertising 

Com numica lion media (use of video* 
tape, fiims, etc-, oriented speci(kaity 
toward radio/television) 

Other, specify 
Letters 

L!nglisli, general 

Literature, English 

Coinparalive literature 

Classics 

Unguistics (includes phonetics, seman- 

tics, and philology) 
Speech, debate, and forensic science 

(rhetoric and public address) 
Creative writing 

Teaching of English as a foreign lan- 
guage 
Philosophy 

Religious studies (excludes theological 

professions) 
Other, specify 
in. Natural Sciences and Miscellaneous Fields 
Mathematics and Statistics 
Mathematics, general 
Statistics, mathematical and theoretical 
Apphed mathematics 
Other, specify 
Computer and Information Sciences 

Computer and information sciences, 
general 

Information sciences and systems 

Data processing 

Computer programing 

Systcjns analysis 

Otitcr, specify 
Engineering 

Engineering, general 

Aerospace, aeronautical and astronauti- 
cal engineering 

Agricultural engineering 

Architectural engineering 

Bioenginccring and biomedical engi- 
neering 

Chctnical engineering (includes petro- 
leum refining) 

Petroleum engineering (excludes petro- 
leum refining) 

Civil, construction, and transportation en- 
gineering 

Electrical, electronics, and communica- 
tions engineering 
Mechanical engineering 
Geological engineering 
Cicophysicai engineering 
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Industrial and management engineering 
Metallurgical engineering 
Materials engineering 
Ceramic engineering 
Textile engineering 
Mining and mineral engineering 
Engineering physics 
Nuclear enginecdng 
Engineering mechanics 
Environmental and sanitary engineering 
Naval architecture and marine engineer- 
ing 

Ocean engineering 
Engineering technologies (baccalau- 
reate and higher programs) 
Other, specify 
PhysicaJ Sciences 

Physical sciences, general 
Physics, general (excludes biophysics) 
Molecular physics 
Nuclear physics 

Chemistry, general (excludes biochemis- 
try) 

Inorganic chemistry 
Organic chemistry 
Physical chemistry 
Analytical chemistry 
Pharmaceutical chemistry 
Astronomy 
Astrophysics 

Atmospheric sciences and meteorology 
Geology 
Geochemistry 
Geophysics and seismology 
Earth sciences, general 
Paleontology 
Oceanography 
Metallurgy 
Other, specify 
Biological Sciences 
Biology, general 
Botany, general 
Bacteriology 
Plant pathology 
Plant pharmacology 
Plant physiology 
Zoology, general 
Pathology, human and animal 
Premedical, predental, and prevelcrinary 
science 

Pharmacology, human and animal 

Physiology, human and animal 

Microbiology 

Anatomy 

ihstoiogy 

Biochemistry 

Biophysics 

Molecular biology 

Cell biology (cytology, cell physiology) 



Marine biology 

Biometrics and biostatistics 

Ikology 

Entomology 

Genetics 

Radiobiology 

Nutritioni sdentinc (excludes nutrition in 
home economics and dietetics) 

Neurosciences 

Toxicology 

Embryology 

Other, specify 
Agriculture and Natural Resources 

Agriculture, genera! 

Agronomy (field crops and crop man- 
agement) 

Soils science (management and conser- 
vation) 

Animal science (husbandry) 
Dairy science (husbandry) 
Poultry science 

Fish, game, and wildlife management 
Horticulture (fruit and vegetable produc- 
tion) 

Ornamental horticulture (floriculture, 

nursery science) 
Agricultural and farm management 
Agricultural economics 
Agricultural business 
Food science and technology 
Forestry 

Natural resources management 

Agriculture and forestry technologies 
(baccalaureate and higher programs) 

Range management 

Other, specify 
Health Professions 

Health professions, general 

Hospital and health care administration 

Nursing (baccalaureate and higher 
programs) 

Dentistry, D.D.S. or D.M.D. degree 

Denial specialties (work beyond first- 
professional degree, D.D.S. or 
D.M.D.) 

Medicine, M.D. degree 

Medical specialties (work beyond first- 
professional degree, M.D.) 

Occupational therapy 

Optometry 

Osteopathic medicine, D.O. degree 

Pharmacy 

Physical therapy 

Dental hygiene (baccalaureate and 

higher programs) 
Public health 



Medical rc<:<jfd librarianship 
Podiatry (V ul.D. ot D J.) or podiatric 

medicine (D.P.M.) 
Biomedical communication 
Veterinary medicine, D,V,M. degree 
Veterinary medicine specialties (work 

beyond first -professional degree, 

D.V.M.) 

Speech pathology and audiology 
Chiropractic 

Clinical social work (medical and psychi- 
atric and specialized rehabilitation 
services) 

Medical laboratory technologies (bacca- 
laureate and higher programs) 

Dental technologies (baccalaureate and 
higher programs) 

Radiologic technologies (baccalaureate 
and higher programs) 

Other, specify 
Accounting 

Other Business and Management 

Business and commerce, general 
Business statistics 
Banking and finance 
Investments and securities 
Business management and administra* 
tion 

Operations research 

Hotel and restaurant management 

Marketing and purchasing 

Transportation and public utilities 

Real estate 

Insurance 

International business 

Secretarial studies (baccalaureate and 
higher programs) 

Personnel management 

Labor and industrial relations 

Business economics 

Other, specify 
Education 

Education, general 

Elementary education, general 

Secondary education, general 

Junior high school education 

Higher education, general 

Junior and community college education 

Adult and continuing education 

Special education, general 

Administration of special education 

Education of the mentally retarded 

Education of the gifted 

Education of the deaf 

education of the culturally disadvan- 
taged 
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Education of Ihe visually handicapped 
iSpccch corrcclion 

Educalion of the emotionally disturbed 
Remedial education 
Special learning disabilities 
Education of the physically handicapped 
Education of the multiply handicapped 
Social foundations (history and philoso- 
phy of education) 
Educational psychology (includes learn- 
ing theory) 
Preelemenlary education (kindergarten) 
Educational statistics and research 
Educational testing, evaluation, and 

measurement 
Student personnel (counseling and guid- 
ance) 

Educational administration 
Educational supervision 
Curriculum and instruction 
Reading education (methodology and 
theory) 

Art education (methodology and theory) 
Music education (methodology and 
theory) 

Mathematics education (methodology 

and theory) 
Science education (methodology and 

theory) 
Physical education 
Driver and safety education 
Health education (includes family life 

education) 
Business, commerce, and distributive 

education 

Industrial arts, vocational and technical 
education 



Other, specify 

Agriculture education 
Home economics education 

Other 

Home economics 

Home economics, general 
Home decoration and home equip- 
ment 

Clothing and textiles 

Consumer economics and home 
management 

Faniily relations and child 
development 

Foods and nutrition (includes 
dietetics) 

Institutional management and 
cafeteria management 

Other, specify 
Law 

Law, general 

Other, specify 
Military sciences 

Military science (Army) 

Naval science (Navy, Marines) 

Aerospace science (Air Force) 

Other, specify 
Theology 

Theological professions, general 

Religious music 

Biblical languages 

Religious education 

Other, specify 
Interdisciplinary studies 

Genera] liberal arts and sciences 

Biological and physical sciences 

Humanities and social sciences 

Engineering and other disciplines 

Other, specify 
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Changes in Degree^Level Definitions 



Prior (0 



NuiYiber of years of work not specific J . 
Rrs I- professional degrees included. 



I960>6t through 1964-65 
BACHELOR'S DEGREES 

Numbej of years of work spe- 
cified asle&s than 5. 

Pirst'professiona] degrees ex- 
ctuJcd. 



I96S-66 



Number of years of work 
specified askss than 6. 

Pirst'piofessionai degrees 
excluded. 



FIRST PROFESSIONAL DEGREES 



Included with bachelor's degrees. 



5 or more years of work re- 
quired. 

Includes fin (-profession al 
degrees, such as degrees in 
dentistry, law, medicine, and 
ihec^ogy. 

Includes masters degrees, such 
as degrees in business admin- 
istration, hospital administra- 
tion, law Jibrary science, 
social work, and theology. 



6 or more years of work required. 

Includes Hrst-professiona! degrees, 
such as degrees in denlislry, law, 
medicine, and theology. 

Excludes ail master's degrees. 



MASTERS DEGREES 



Includes all master's degrees, 
except some considered first- 
professional. 

Includes second -professional 
degrees below level of docto- 
rate. 



Includes all master's degrees, 
including those considered 
first -professional prior to 
1965-66. 

Includes second-professional 
degrees below level of 
doctorate. 



DOCTORS DECREES 

Includes Ph.D. in any field and :uch No change. No change, 

degrees as doctor of education, 
doctor of juridical science, and 
doctor of public health (preceded by 
professional degree in medicine or 
sanitary engineering). 
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Glossary 

Courses 



Adult education courses 

Group instruction in courses which are designed for, or attended principally by, persons who 
have terminated their formal education. 

Degree-< •edit courses 

Courses which carry credit toward a bachelor's or higher degree. 

Individual lessons 

Lessons in music, art, speech, etc. 

Non-degrec*credit courses 

Courses extending not more than 3 years beyond liigla school and designed to prepare 
students for immediate employment in an occupation oi cluster of occupations at the technical 
and/or semiprofessional level (engineering*related or non-engineering-related), or at the 
craftsman-clerical level (artisans, skilled workers, and clerical workers)* 

Short courses 

Courses that carry no credit toward a degree because of less than prescribed length. 



Degrees 

Bachelor's or first-level degrees 

Lowest degree conferred by college, university, or professional schooL requiring 4 or more 
years of academic work. For changes in Office of Education classification, see appendix A, 
"Changes in Degree-Level Definitions/* 

Doctor's degrees (except Hrst professional) 

Highest academic degree conferred by a university; includes Ph.D. in any field; includes 
doctor of education, doctor of juridical science, and doctor of public health (preceded by 
professional degree in medicine or sanitary engineering). 

First-professional degrees 

An academic degree which requires at least 2 academic years of previous college work for 
entrance and which requires a total of at least 6 academic years of college work for completion. 
Beginning in 1965-66, Office of Education classification includes the following degrees only: 
Law (LL.B. or J.D. only); dentistry (D.D.S. or D.M.D. only); medicine (M.D> only); veterinary 
medicine (D.V.M. only); chiropody or podiatry (D.S.C. or D.P.); optometry (O.D.); osteopathy 
(D.O.); and theology (B.D. only). For changes in Office of Education chssification, see 
appendix A, "Changes in Degree-Level Definitions.'* 

Master's or second-level degrees 

An academic degree higher than a bachelor's but lower than a doctor's. All degrees classified 

as first-professional are excluded. 
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Expenditures, elementary and secondary 



Current expenditures, regular elementary and secondary day schools 

Includes current expenditures for adminislrallon, instruction, plant operation and 
maintenance, fixed charges (retirement, social security, Insurance, etc.)r Jind other school 
services (pupil traasportalion, food services, health services, attendance services, and 
miscellaneous school services). 

Current expenditures, total 

Includes current expenditures for regular elementary and secondary day school programs 
and current expenditures for other school programs including summer schools, adult education, 
community colleges, and community services. 

Expenditures, total 

Includes total current expenditures for 3II programs* capital outlay, and interest on school 
debt. 



Expenditures, general 



Capital outlay 

An expenditure for land or existing buildings, improvement of grounds, construction of 
buildings, additions to buildings, and initJal or additional equipment. Includes replacement and 
rehabUitation and installment or lease payments (excluding interest) which have a terminal date 
and result in the acquisition of property. 

Constant dollars (1972-73) 

Expenditure data which have been adjusted by means of price and cost indexes to equal the 
purchasing power of 19?2-'^3 dollars. This eliminates inflationary factors and allows direct 
comparison between years. 

Current dollars 

Expenditure data which have not been adjusted to compensate for inflation. (Projection of 
unadjusted expenditure data has been limited to 2 years.) 

Current expenditures 

Any expenditure except for capital outlay and debt s^rvire. if accouiiU are kept on the 
accrual basis, current expense includes total charges incuired, whether paid or unpaid. If 
accounts are kept on the cash basis, it includes only actual disbursements. 

t>?Di service 

Includes payment for retirement of debt and for use of long-term loans (not repaid in the 
year in which made). 

Interest 

Any payment for use of money. 
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Expenditures, higher education 



Cunent expenditures, total 

The term used frir total expenditure from current funds less expenditures from current funds 
which are used for capital outlay (about 16 percent of total capital outlay is expended from 
current funds). 
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Current fund expcuditures, total 

Inc!udi*s expenditures for auxiliary enterprises, organized research, related activities, student 
aid, and student education. Approximately 16 percent of total capital outlay by institutions of 
higher education is estimated to have been expended directly from current funds. 

Auxiliary enterprises. -Kxpenditures for services to students, faculty, or other staff for 
which a foe is charged thai is directly relaied to, but not necessarily equal to, the cost of 
service. For example, dormilories, too6 service, and student stores. 

Organized research. -Expenditures for all sponsored research and all separately budgeted 
research. Excludes expenditures for research carried on as part of the regular instructional 
services departmental research which is included with expenditures for student education. 

Related activities. -Expenditures for activities which exist to provide instructional or 
laboratory experience for students and which incidentally create goods or services that may be 
sold onthe campus or to the general public. Expenditures are incurred in addition to those 
necessary solely for the educational benefit of the students. Expenditures from current funds 
which could not be reported under 'student education" or *'organixed research*' are here 
included under ''related activities." 

Student aid. -Expenditures for assistance to students through scholarships, fellowships, attd 
prizes. Recipients are not required to repay, either through services or monies. 

Student education. -Expenditures for those components of educational and general 
expenditures which are most closely related to instruction. Includes instruction and research 
which are part of regular instructional services {departmental research), extension and public 
service, libraries, physical plant operation and maintenance, general administration, and other 
sponsored activities. 

Expenditures, total 

includes expenditures for capital outlay, debt service including interest, and total current 
expenditures. 

Student charges 

Student charges include charges for tuition, required fees, room, and board. Required fees 
are those for matriculation, laboratory, library, health, etc. They do not include books. Student 
charges as reported in this circular are based on (uU-iinie, resident (in-S^ate or in^istdct) 
students. 

Schools 



Elementary schools 

Schools with teaching primarily organised by grades, composed of a span of $rades not 
above grade eight. 

Independent nursery and kindergarten schools 

Schools that offer nursery and/or kindergarten instruction only. 

Other schools 

Other schooh include resideruial schools for exceptional children {pubUc and nonpublic), 
Federal schools for Indiana, federally operated schools on Federal installations, and 
subcollegiate departments of pubhc and private institutions of higher education. 

Regular schools 

Schools for normal children that satisfy the requirements of llie Slate cuocalion laws and 
offer at least one grade beyond kindergarten. 
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ResldeiUial schools for exceptional children 

Residential schools for the handicapped (outside ihe regular public and private school 
systems) Include public nnd private residential schools for the deaf, blind, mentally deficient, 
epileptic, and delinquent. (Most handicapped children are in special classes within the regular 
public and private school system.) 

Secondary schools 

Schools with teaching organised by subject matter taught^ composed of junior high and high 
schools. 

Special schools 

Special schools are schools not in the regular school system, such as trade schools or business 
colleges. 



Students 

Advanced-degree students 

Students who have attained at least one standard degree and have been accepted as 
candidates tor master s or doctor*s degrees. 

Ext<5nsion students 

Students who most commonly take instruction away from main campus; also students 
receiving on-campus inslruclion offered by an extension division. 

Firstpwfessjonal students 
See first-professiona! degrees. 

First-time students 

Freshmen not previously enrolled in any institutions of hsgher education. 

Full-time students 

Students enrolled in courses with credits equal to at least 75 percent of the normal fuil'timc 
semester course load. 

Full-time-equivalent students 

The estimated number of full-lime students equal to a given mwber of part-lime students. 
(For degrec'credil students, the percentage of p?''t-time to full-time is estimated at 33 percent; 
for non-degree-credit students, ?8 percent.) 

Graduate students 

Students who have attained at least one standard degree and are or might be candidates for a 
master^s or doctor's degree (except first-professional). 

Occupational students 

Sec non-degree-crcdit courses. 

Postbacc^'iureate students 

Students who have attained at least one standard degree and are or miglit be candidates for a 
first-professional, master's, or doctor's degree. 

Resident students (enrollment) 

Students who attend classes on a main campus or a branch campus. Students' living quarters 
(whether on- or off-campus) ^^nd their legal domicile (whether in-State or out of-State) are 
irrelevant. 
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Resident students (student charges) 

Students with legal domicile in-State or in^District. 

Unclassified students 

Students who are not candidates for a degree, diploma, certificate, or equivalent award, 
although taking courses in regular classes with other students. 

Undergraduate students 

Degree-credit or non-degree-credit students who have not received fornial recognition as 
having completed the prescribed degree-credit or non-degree-credit requirements of an 
accredited institution of higher education. 
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AP^ ENDIX B 
Statistical Tables 



Table B-1. -School-age population (U.S. Census Projection Series D, and F),ages 5,6, 
and 5-13 years: United States, 1962 to 1083^ 



[Ages a$ of October 1 , populations in thousands] 
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Year (fall) 



11) 



Age 5 



Age 6 



Ages 5^13 



0 
12) 



(3) 



(4) 



15) 



(6) 



{7) 



D 
(8) 



(9) 



(10) 



1962 . . . . 

1963 . . . . 

1964 . . . . 

1965 . . . . 

1966 . . . . 

1967 . . . . 

1968 . . . . 

1969 . . . . 

1970 . . . , 

1971 . . , , 

1972 . . . , 

1973 . . . , 

1974 . . . 

1975 . . . 

1976 . . . 

1977 ... 

1978 . . . , 

1979 . . . , 

1980 . . . 

1981 . . . 
. . . 

1983 . . . 



3.404 
3,596 
3,794 
3.950 
4,103 
4,253 
4,3S7 



4,128 

4J32 

4,115 

4.108 

4J45 

4.060 

3.988 

3,892 

3,701 

3.510 

3.386 

3.349 

3,453 

3,573 

3,582 ..... 

3,321 3,290 

3,216 3,074 

3,270 3,070 

3,399 3,160 

3.524 3,246 

3.645 3.327 

3,761 3,402 



4,027 
4,126 
4,129 
4.111 
4,108 
4,144 
4.060 
3,937 
3,891 
3.708 
3,516 



PROJECTED 



3,410 
3,602 
3.800 
3,956 
4,109 
4,259 



3,392 
3,355 
3,460 
3,579 
3.590 
3.327 
3.223 
3.277 
3.405 
3,630 
3,652 



3,296 
3.080 
3,077 
3,167 
3.253 
3.334 



34.094 

34,768 

35.394 

35.894 

36,367 

36.653 

36,784 

36.734 

36,453 

35.862 

35,114 

34,326 

33,613 

33,095 

..... 32,664 

32,094 32,011 

31.805 31,341 

31.897 30.911 

32,339 30,804 

33,054 30,940 

33.957 31.234 

34,921 31.549 



31,980 
31,169 
30.536 
30,191 
30,044 
30,028 
29,981 



In projecting the number of children to be born, 
the Census Bureau uses a cohort-component 
method In which each of the coniponents of 
population change (fertility, mortality, and mi- 
gration) is projected separately. The key assump- 
tion in this method is that of the completed 
cohort fertility (average number of births per 
woman upon completion of cKildbearing). 

The Census Bureau uses several different 
assumptions as to completed cohort fertility. The 
following are three of these assumptions: 

11) Series D—completed cohort fertility of 2.5 
children per iwonr^an is somewhat higher than the 
most recent data on birth expectations of wives 
18—24 years old indicate. 

(2) Series E-compteted cohort fertiHty of 2.1 
children per woman Is slightly lower than the 
most recent data on birth expectations of wives 
18—24 years old indicate. However, about one- 
half of all women 18-24 years old have never 
been married and it has been well established 
that there is an inverse relationship between age 
at first marriage and fertility. Therefore, 2.1 
births per woman seems the most reasonable 
fertility assumption lu use. 

A completed cohort fertility of 2.1 is also of 
interest because at this rate and without immigra- 
tion the population would replace itself after 
eno'jQh time had elapsed for the age structure to 
stabilize. 

(3) Series F-completed cohort fertility of 1.8 
children per woman is an entirely arbitrary 
choice since there is no precedent in American 



denrographic history on wiiich to assign such a 
low level. However, the average number of births 
expected by wives 18-24 years old has been 
decreasing steadily since 1967. If this trend 
continues, the 1.8 rate may prove to be more 
appropriate in the future. 

for a detailed explanation of the cohort- 
component method, see the following source: 
U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the 
Census, Current Population Reports, "Population 
Estimates: Projections of the Population of the 
United States, by Age, Sex, and Color to 1960, 
with Extensions of Population by Age and Sex to 
2015," Series P- 25, No. 381, December 18. 
1967, pp. 1-49. 

SOURCES: Office of Education estimates are 
based on unpublished Census Bureau pop- 
ulation data by age as of July 1. Popula- 
tion estinoates for 1962 to 1971 are 
consistent with estimated data in Current 
Population Reports, "Population Esti- 
mates and Projections: Preliminary Esti- 
mates of the Population of the 
United States, by Age and Sex: April 1, 
1960 to Julyl, 1971," SeriesP-25, 
No. 483, April 1972. Population projec- 
tions for 1972 to 1983 are consistent with 
projection data in Current Population 
Reports, "Population Estimates and Pro- 
jettions: Projections of the Population of 
the United States, by Age and by Sex: 
1972 to 2020," Series P-25. No. 493, 
December 1972. 

/ 
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Table 6'2.-High $chool< and college-age population: United States, 1962 to 1983^ 

(Aqes as of October 1. population In thousands! 



Year (faU) 


M-17 




18 


18 


-21 


Composite populations^ 


















Totat 


Men 


Women 


Men 


Women 


Men 


Women 


11) 


(2) 


(3) 


14) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8} 


1962 


12.S98 


1.404 


1,368 


6,493 


5.40C 


1.167 


1,182 


1963.... ... 


13.639 


1.456 


1.419 


5.663 


5.565 


1 ,2 1 2 


1,253 


1964 


14.201 


1.692 


1.643 


5,829 


6.722 


1,294 


1.354 


1965 


14,192 


1.829 


1.774 


6.244 


6.111 


1.369 


1,420 




14.458 


1.790 


1.736 


6.628 


6.474 


1.384 


1.398 


1967 


14.822 


1.800 


1.746 


7.02/ 


6.864 


1,411 


1.418 


1968 , 


15,242 


1.840 


1.786 


7,316 


7,146 


1 .501 


1 ,553 


1969 


15.63? 


1.898 


1.841 


7,318 


7,163 


1 .656 


1 ,747 


1970 


15.978 


1.944 


1.882 


7,466 


7.296 


1,682 


1 ,731 


iy71 


16.302 


t.992 


1.924 


7.614 


7,431 


1 .751 


1 ,779 


1972 


16.522 


2,042 


1.971 


7.786 


7,576 


1 .803 


1 .814 










PROJECTED 








1973 


16,683 


2.080 


2.010 


7.976 


7.736 


1.856 


1.850 


1974.,.,... 


16,813 


2.1 14 


2.042 


8.151 


7.896 


1,B86 


1.882 


1975 


16.797 


2.133 


2.060 


8,318 


8.058 


1 ,929 


1 .918 


1976 


16,695 


2.140 


2.068 


8.436 


8,172 


K976 


1^964 


t977 


16,536 


2.154 


2.082 


8.512 


8.254 


2.022 


2.007 


1978 


16,254 


2.144 


2.069 


8.583 


8.317 


2.058 


2,041 


i079 


15.864 


2,104 


2.031 


8.576 


8.307 


2.096 


2.069 


1980 


15,362 


2.074 


2.004 


8.524 


8.258 


2,116 


2.080 


1981 


14,773 


2.042 


1.973 


8.442 


8 J 79 


2,136 


2.093 


1982 


14,241 


1,971 


1.906 


8.300 


8,042 


2.147 


2,096 


198 J 


13.996 


1.876 


1.815 


8.099 


7.856 


2,134 


2.068 



1 Ail ages are in completed years, except age 18. 
which hd$ been calculated to nearest birthday- 
No fenilitv assumplfons are used in this table 
because the persons included are already born. 

^ The composite population (used tor projecting 
degrees) was derived by (1) prorating to 100 per- 
cent the detruncated percentage distribution of 
ihe ages of recipients of bachelor's degrees which 
had b^T found by Laure M.Sharp in the 1958 
survey Two Years After the College Degree, and 
(2) applying these percentages to corresponding 
age groups which were consistent with the other 
populations shown in this table. For further 
estimating details, see appendiJt A, "Estimation 
Methods." section 5. 

SOURCES; Office of Education estimates are 
based on unpublished Census Bureau 



population data by age as of July 1 . Popu- 
lation estimates for 1962 to 1971 are 
consistent with estimated data in Cuneni 
Population Rerorts, "Population Esti- 
mates and Proieciions: Preliminary Esti- 
mates of the Population of the United 
States, by Age and Sex: April 1 . 1960 to 
Julyl, 1971/' S€riesD'-25, No. 4B3, 
April 1972, Population projections for 
1972 to 1983 are consistent with projec- 
tion data in Current Population Reports, 
"Poputatjon Estimates and Projections: 
Proiections of the Population of the 
United States, by Age and by Sex: 1972 
to 2020," SeriiJs P-25, No. 493. 
December 1^72. 
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Tabfe B'3.--Enrollment la gradei and 9-12 of regular day schools, 
with projections based on U.S< Census population projection Series D, by 
institutional control: United States, fall 1962 to 1962^ 



[In thousands) 



Year (fall) 


Total public and nonpublic 




Public 




Nonpublic (estimated)^ 




K'12 


K-8 


9--12 


K'12 K-8 9-12^ 


(1) 


(2) (3) (4) 


{^) 


{6) 


(7> 


(8) (91 <10l 



1962. 
1963. 
;964 . 
1965. 
1966. 
1967. 
1968. 
1969. 
1970. 
1971 . 
1972. 

1973. 
1974. 
1975 . 
1976. 
1977 . 
1978. 
1979. 
1980. 
1981 . 
1982. 



44.849 
46,487 
47,716 
43.473 
49.239 
49.891 
60,744 
51.119 
51,309 
51 ,280 
60,754 



33,537 
34,304 
35,025 
35,463 
35,945 
36.241 
36.626 
36.797 
36.677 
36.165 
35,544 



11,312 
12,183 
) 2,691 
13.010 
13,294 
13,650 
14,118 
14,322 
14,632 
15,116 
15,209 



38,749 
40,187 
41,416 
42,173 
43,039 
43.891 
44,944 
45,619 
45,909 
46,080 
45,754 



28.637 
29,304 
30,025 
30,663 
31,145 
31,641 
32,2^6 
32,697 
32,677 
32,265 
31,844 



10,112 
10,883 
11.391 
11.610 
11,894 
12,260 
12.718 
13,022 
13,332 
13,816 
13,909 



6,100 
6,300 
6,300 
6,300 
6.200 
6.000 
6.800 
6,600 
5,400 
6,200 
5,000 



^4.900 
5.000 
5,000 
''4,900 
4,800 
4,600 
'*4,400 
4.200 
^4.100 
*^3.900 
^3,700 



1,200 
^1,300 

1.300 
''1,400 

1,400 

1.400 
* 1.400 

1,300 
^1.300 
*^ 1,300 
^1.300 



projected'' 



60,300 
49,700 
49,200 
48,700 
48,000 
47,500 
47.200 
47.100 
47.300 
47,700 



34.800 
34.100 
33,600 
33,100 
32,500 
32.100 
32,200 
32,700 
33,400 
34,300 



15,400 
15,600 
15.700 
15,600 
15.500 
16.400 
15,000 
14,400 
13,900 
13,400 



45.400 
44,900 
44.500 
44.100 
43,500 
43,100 
42,900 
42,800 
43,000 
43,400 



31,200 
30,600 
30.200 
29,800 
29.300 
29,000 
29,200 
29,700 
30,400 
31,300 



14.100 
14,300 
14.400 
14.300 
14,200 
14,100 
13,700 
13,100 
12.600 
12,100 



4.900 
4,800 
4.700 
4,600 
4,600 
4,400 
4.300 
4.300 
4.300 
4.300 



3,600 
3,500 
3.400 
3.300 
3,200 
3,100 
3.000 
3,000 
3,000 
3,000 



1.300 
1,300 
1.300 
1.300 
1,300 
1.300 
1,300 
1.300 
1.300 
1.300 



* Does not Incfude independent nursery schools 
and kfndergaftcns. residentfal schools for excep- 
tional children, subcollegiate departnr^nts of 
institutions of higher education. Federal schools 
for Indians, federally operated schools on Fed- 
eral installations, and other schools not in the 
regular school system. 

^ Estimated unless otherwise noted. Estimates for 
years prior to 1965 revised in spring 1968 on 
basis of 1965 Office of Education survey. 

^ Includes some pupils enrolled in grades 7 and 8 
of nonpublic secondary schools from 1965 
through 1968. 

^ Reported data from Office of Education surveys. 

^ Estimates are based on reported data from the 
Office of Education and the National Catholic 
Education Association. 

^ Estimates are based on reports from the National 
Catholic Education Association. 
The projection of fall enrollrnent in regular day 
schools is based on the following assumptions: 
(1) Enrollment rates of the 5- and 6-year-old 
population in public school kindergarten and 
grade ! will foltow the 1962-1972 trends. 
<2) The public school enrollment in grade 7 in a 
given year t wll exceed the public school 
enrotlrr>ent in grade 6 in year t- 1 by 3.1 perctr\t 
of the projected enrollment in grad*»< K-8 in 
Catholic elementary schools in year t-1. (3) The 
public :chooi enrollnrkent in grade 9 in year t will 
exceed the public school enrollment in grade 8 in 
year t-1 by 4.8 percent of the projected 



enrollrr^ent in grades K~8 in Catholic elementary 
schools in year t-1. <4) The retention rates of all 
other public school grades will remain constant 
at the average of the rates for the past 3 years. 
(5^ Enrollnr>ents in grades K~8 in Catholic ele- 
mentary schools will decrease from 2.9 million in 
1972 to 2.0 miWion in 1982. (6) Enrollments in 
grades K-8 in atl regular nonpublic day schools 
will decrease through 1982; grades 9-1 2 in these 
schools will remain constant at the 1970 level. 

NOTE. -Data are for 50 States and the District of 
Columbia for all years. Because of round* 
ing, detail may not add to totals, 

SOUFICES: Enrollment data and estinrvjtes are 
based on (1) U.S. Departnr>ent of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Office of Educa- 
tion, publications: (a) Statistics of Public 
Schools, fall 1964 through 1972. 
(b) Enrolment. Teachers, and Schoc>i- 
housing, fall 1962 and 1963, (c) prepubfi- 
cation data from Statistics of Nonpublic 
Elementary and Secondary Schools. 
1970-71, {6) Statistics of i>ublic and 
Nonpublic Elernentary and Secondary 
Day Schools, 1968-69, ie) Statistics of 
Nonpublic Elementary and Secondary 
Schools, )965~ 66, iU Nonpublic School 
Enrollment in Grades 912, Fall 1964, 
and Graduates, 1963-64, iq) Statistics of 
Nonpublic Elementary Schools, 1961-62, 
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{h\ Statistics of Nonpublic Secondary 
SchooU, jgeo-eji ^nd (21 National 
Catholic Educational Anociation publica- 
lioni: {6\A Report on U.S, CathoUc 
SchooU, 1970-71, (b} V,S. Catholic 
Schools, 1971-72, (c) prepublicatiof^ data 
from U.S. Catholic Schools, 1972"?^, 

The population projections, $5 of 
October 1, of 5- and 6-voar'0(ds on wMch 



the enrollmant projeciioni In kindergarten 
end grade 1 are based are consistent with 
Serial 0 poputatior* projectJoni In U.S. 
Departnryeni of Commerce. Bureau of the 
Census, Cumnt Population Reports, 
Series No, 493, December )072. 

The 6, and F population projections, 
together with definitions of each series, 
are shown In appendix 8, table 8-J. 



Table 6-4. -Enrollment in grades K-8 and 9-12 of regular day schools, with 
prolectioni based on U.S. Census population projection Series F, by 
institutional control: United States, fail 1962 to 1982^ 



(In thousands] 





Total public and nonpublic 




Public 




Nonpublic (estimated)^ 


Year Ualt) 


K-12 


K-8 


9-12 


K— 1 2 


K-8 


9-12 


K->12 


K--8 


9-12^ 


(tl 


<2} 


<3> 


(4) 






\ f t 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


1962 


44.849 


33.537 


11.312 


38.749 


28.637 


10.112 


6.100 


4.900 


1,200 


1963 


46,487 


34,304 


12.183 


40.187 


29.304 


10.883 


6.300 


5.000 


1.300 


1964 


47.716 


35,025 


12,691 


41,416 


30.025 


1 1 ,o!7 1 


6.300 


5.000 


1,300 


1965 


48,473 


35,463 


13,010 


42,173 


30.563 


11.610 


6.300 


^^4,900 


''1.400 


1966 


49.239 


35.945 


13.294 


43,039 


31.145 


11,894 


6,200 


4.800 


1.400 


1967 


49,891 


36.241 


13.650 


43,891 


31.641 


12,250 


6.000 


4,600 


1.400 


1968 


50.744 


36,626 


14.118 


44.944 


32,226 


12,718 


5.800 


**4,400 


^1,400 


1969 


51. U9 


36.797 


14.322 


45.619 


32.597 


13.022 


5.600 


4,200 


1,300 


1970 


51.309 


36.677 


14.632 


45.909 


32,577 


1 3,332 


5,400 


^4,100 


5 1.300 


1971 


51,280 


36.165 


15.116 


46.080 


32,265 


13.816 


5.200 


^3.900 


* 1.300 


1972 


50,754 


35.644 


15.209 


45,764 


31,844 


13,909 


5,000 


^3,700 


^1.300 










PROJECTEC 











1973 


50.300 


34,800 


15.400 


45,400 


31.200 


14,100 


4.900 


3,600 


1.300 


1974 , 


49.700 


34.100 


15.600 


44.9C0 


30.600 


14.300 


4.800 


3.500 


1.300 


1975 


49.200 


33.600 


15,700 


44.600 


30.200 


14,400 


4.700 


3.400 


1,300 


1976 


48,700 


33.100 


15.600 


44.100 


29.800 


14.300 


4.600 


3,300 


1,300 


1977 


47,900 


32,400 


15.500 


43.400 


29.200 


14.200 


4.500 


3.200 


1,300 


1978 


47.000 


31.600 


15.400 


42,600 


28,500 


14.100 


4,400 


3,100 


1,300 


1979 


■ 45.900 


30,900 


15.000 


41,600 


27,900 


13,700 


4,300 


3,000 


1.300 


1980 


45.000 


30.600 


14,400 


40,700 


27,600 


13,100 


4,300 


3,000 


1.300 


1981 


44.500 


30.600 


13,900 


40,200 


27,600 


12.600 


4.300 


3,000 


1.300 


1982 


44.000 


30,600 


13.400 


39.700 


27.600 


12.100 


4.300 


3.000 


1,300 



Does not include Independent nursery schools 
and kindergartens, residential schools for excep- 
tional children, subcollegiate departments of 
institution^ of higher education, federal schools 
for Indians, federally operated schools on Fed- 
eral instellations. and other schools not in the 
regular school syste^n. 

C>liir«ated unless otherwise noted. Estinrtates for 
years prior to 1965 revised in spring 1968 on 
basis of 1965 Office of Education survey. 
Includes %ome pupils enrolled in grades 7 and 8 
of nonpublic secondary schools fronn 1965 
through 1968. 

Reported data fronn Office of Education surveys. 
Estimates are based on reported data from the 
Office of Education and the National Catholic 
Education Association. 

Estimates are based on reports from the National 
Catholic Education Association. 
The projection of fall enrollment In regular day 
schools is based on the following assumptions: 
(1) Enrollment rates of the 5- and 6-year-otd 
population m public school kindergarten and 
grade 1 will follow ihf 1962-1972 trends. 
(2} TJie puDliC school enioliment in grade 7 in a 
given year t will exceed the public school 
enrollment m grade 6 in year t~1 by 3,1 percent 
of the projected enrollment in grades K-8 in 
Caihohc elementary schools in year t--1. (3^ The 
public schcot snrollnr^ent in grade 9 in year t will 
exceed the public school enrollment in gradt* m 
year t-1 by 4.8 percent of the project- 



enrollment in grades K-8 in Catholic elementary 
schools in year t-1 . (4) The retention rates of all 
other public school grades will remair* constant 
at the average of the rates for the past 3 years. 
(5) Enrollment* in grades K-8 in Catholic ele- 
nnentary schools will decrease from 2,9 million in 
1972 to 2,0 million m 1982. (6) Enrollments In 
grades K-8 in all regular nonpublic day schools 
will decrease through 1982; grades 9-1 2 in these 
schools will remain constant at the 1970 level. 

NOTE.-Data are for 50 States and the District of 
Columbia for all years. Because of round- 
ing, detail may hot add to totals. 

SOURCES: Enrollment data and estimates are 
based on II) U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Office of Educa* 
tion. publications: {&) Statistics of PubUc 
Schools, fall 1964 through 1972, 
{h) t'nroUrnent, Teachers, and School- 
housing, fan 1962 and 1963, (c) prepubli- 
catlon data from Statistics of Nonpublic 
Elementary and Secondary Schools, 
1970- 71, id) Statistics of Public and 
^t^fipublic i:lemcntary Day Schools, 
196S~ 69, {e) Statistics of Nonpublic Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Schools, 
1965-66, H) Nonpublic School Enroll- 
ment in Grades 9^7 2, Eatt 1964, and 
Graduates, 1963-64, (g) Statistics of 
Nonpublic Elementary Schools, 196h62f 



M Statistict of Nonpublic Secondary 
Schools, 1960-61: and 12) National 
Catholic Educational Association publica- 
tjoni: {a)A Report on U.S. Catholic 
Schools. 1970-71, [b) VS. Catholic 
Schools, 1971-72, (c) prepublication data 
from as. Catholic School, i 97 2- 73. 

The popufation projections, as of 
October 1, of and 6-vear old$ on which 



the enrollment projections in kindergarten 
and grade 1 are based are consistent with 
Series F population projections in U.S. 
Department of Comnnerce, Bureau of the 
Census, Current Population Reports, 
Series P-25, No. 493, Decenr>bef 1972. 
The 0, E, and F population projections, 
together with definitions of each series, 
are shown in appendix B, table 8«1. 



Tabid B-5.-Total and f irit-time dagree-credit enrollment In all inititutloni of higher education, 
by tax, with pro)ectloni based on aiiumed high enrollment rates: 
United Stctei, fell 1962 to 19821 



[In thousands] 



Total FirjMime 
Fall 







Total 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Men 


Women 




11) 


{2} 


(3) 




16) 


(6) 


(7) 


1962 , . . 






2,687 


1,508 


1,031 


698 


432 


1963 . 






2,773 


1,725 


1,046 


604 


442 


1964 . 






3,033 


1,917 


1,225 


702 


523 








3.375 


2,162 


1,442 


829 


613 








3.577 


2,361 


1,378 


787 


691 






6 


3.822 


2,584 


1,439 


814 


626 








4,119 


2,809 


1,630 


925 


706 








4,419 


3,065 


1,749 


986 


763 








4,637 


3,284 


1,780 


984 


796 


1971 . . 






4,717 


3,399 


1,766 


968 


798 








4,701 


3.664 


1.740 


929 


812 



PROJECTEDJ 



1973 . 


8,408 


4,714 


3,694 


1,793 


957 


836 


1974 


8,590 


4,768 


3,822 


1,843 


983 


860 


1975 . 




4,861 


3,964 


1,879 


1,003 


876 


1970 




6.000 


4,095 


1,904 


1,017 


887 


1977 


9,351 


5,127 


4.224 


1.938 


1,034 


904 


1978 




5.229 


4,326 


1,946 


1,040 


906 


1979 


9.683 


6.286 


4,397 


1,929 


1,031 


898 


1980 , . . . 


9,776 


6.325 


4,461 


1,921 


1.027 


894 


1981 


9,825 


6,341 


4,484 


1,911 


1,021 


890 


1982, 


..... 9,770 


5.292 


4,478 


1.863 


986 


867 



' These projections «re based primarily on the 
assumption that, for each sex, the percentage 
that first- time degree-credit enrol) men t is of the 
average 1 8-year -old population will increase, by 
1982, to the higher rates it reached in 1969 and 
1970. 

The methodology used to meke thase prolec- 
tioni Is the same that was used to make the total 
degree-credit enrollment projections in table 6 
ard the first-time degree-credit enrollment 
projections in table 14. 

For details of this methodology, see 
appendix A, table A- 1, and the footnotes to 
tables6and 14/ 
^ The breakdown between degree-credit and non- 
degree-credit enrollment in 1966 and 1967 is 
estlnnated. See appendix A, "Estimation 
Methods," sec, 2a, 



NOTE. -Data are for 60 States and the District of 
Columbia for all years. Because of round* 
Ing, detaif may not add to totals. 

SOURCES: Enrollment datj from U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Office of Education, publications: 
ii) Opening {Fattj EnroUment in Higher 
Education, annually, 1962 through 1968, 
1971, and 1972, (2) Fail Emoiiment in 
Higher Education, Supplementary Infer* 
motion, 1969 and 1970, (3) unpublished 
ii^tB Uom Resident and Extension Enroti- 
ment in Institutions of Higher Education, 
fall \96^, tnd {A) Resident and Extension 
Enrollment in Institutions of Higher 
Education, First Term 1961. 

Population on v^^lch projections are 
based is shown in appendix B, table B-2. 



Table B'6< -Total and first-time detire« credit enrolfment in all inititutions of higher education, 
by tax, with prolectioRi tMsed on assumed low enrollment rates: 
United States, fall 1962 to 1982^ 

(In thousands] 



Total First-time 

FbI; — . . 

Total Men Women Total Men Women 



1962 4.176 2.687 

1963 4.495 2,773 

1964 4.950 3,033 

1965 5,626 3.375 

1966^ 5.928 3.577 

19671 6,406 3.822 

1968 6.928 4,119 

1969 7.484 4,419 

1970 7,920 4.637 

1971 8,116 4.717 

1972 8,26b 4,701 



1.588 


1,03t 


698 


432 


t.722 


1,046 


604 


442 


1.917 


1,225 


702 


523 


2.162 


1,442 


829 


613 


2.351 


1.378 


787 


591 


2,684 


1,439 


814 


626 


2,809 


1,630 


925 


705 


3,065 


1,749 


986 


763 


3.284 


1.780 


984 


796 


3,399 


1,766 


968 


798 


3.564 


1.740 


929 


812 



1973.... 


8.344 


4.681 


1974 


8.413 


4.683 


1975. 


8,488 


4.700 


1976 , . . . 


8.559 


4,745 


1977., 


...... 8.605 


4,775 


1978... 




4,782 






4,761 


1980.... 


8.429 


4,695 


1981 




4,624 


1982. ... ..... . 


8,079 


4,615 



PROJECTEDl 



3.663 


1,754 


938 


816 


3,730 


1,764 


947 


817 


3,788 


1,767 


947 


8t0 


3.814 


1,744 


944 


800 


3,830 


1,734 


941 


793 


3,826 


1,706 


930 


776 


3,788 


1.664 


905 


749 


3.734 


1,609 


884 


726 


3.663 


1,565 


864 


702 


3,564 


1,495 


828 


667 



These projections are based primarily on the 
assumption that, for eac^ sex. the percentd^e 
that first'time degree-credit enrollment is of the 
average 18-year-otd population wiil continue to 
decrease, by 1982, to the lower rates of the early 
1960'$. 

The methodology used to make these projec- 
tions is the same that was used to make the total 
degree^redit enro^fment projections m table 6 
and the first* time degree<redit anrollmervt 
prolections In tabte 14. 

For details of this methodology, see 
appendix A, table A- 1, and the footnotes to 
tables 6 and 14. 

The breakdown between degree^redit and non- 
degree-credit enrollment In 1966 and 1967 is 
estimated. See a ppe.^dix A, "Estimation 
Methods.*' sec. 2a. 



SOURCES: Enrollment data from US, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Office of Education, publications: 
W) Opening (FaUJ Enrollment in Higher 
Education, annually, 1962 through 1968, 
1971, and 1972, {7) Fall Bnronment in 
Higher Education, Supplementary in for- 
mation, 1969 and 1970, (3) unpublished 
data from Resident and Extension Enroll- 
ment in institutions of Higher Education, 
fall 1966. and (4) Resident and Extension 
Enrollment in institutions of Higher 
Education, First Term 1 96 i. 

Population on which projections are 
based is shown rn appendix 8, table B-2. 



NOTE. -Data are for 50 States and the District of 
Columbia for all years. Because of round- 
ing, detail may not add to totaU. 



1$0 



TaWa B-7.-Flnt yeaf students enrollad for master's and doctor's degrees and for 
f)r$t p?ofe»)onat degrees, by sex: United States and outiylng 
areas, fall 1960 to 19711 



[In thousands] 





Enrollment for master's and 


EoroUmeni for Itrst- 


Year 
(fall) 


doctor's degrees 


professlor^al degrees 




Total 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Men 


Women 


1960^ 


197 


140 


67 


ih 


(3) 


(3) 


1961* 


217 


152 


66 


(3) 


(3) 


(3) 




240 


166 


75 


<3) 


(3) 


(5} 


1963^ 


271 


184 


87 


P) 


<3l 


(3| 


1964* 


318 


213 


105 


<3| 


(3| 


(3) 


1965* 


359 


237 


122 


1^1 


(3) 


(J) 


1966 


371 


241 


130 


36 


35 


2 




428 


270 


168 


42 


39 


7 


1968 


468 


279 


179 


47 


44 


3 


1969 


494 


296 


199 


66 


62 


4 


1970 


528 


316 


212 


63 


68 


6 


1971 


525 


310 


216 


69 


62 


7 



^ In 1971, the last year for which data are 
avai^b^e, outlying areas made up siightly less 
than 0.5 percent of first-year enrollment for 
master'i and doctor's degrees and 1 percent of 
first-year enrollment for fifst-profenionaJ 
degrees 

^ Esilmat+on c> sax breakdown based on the 
percentage that the sum of men*s master's 
degrees in 1961-62 and men's doctor's degrees 
in 1964-65 was of the sum of total master's 
degrees in 1961^2 and totat doctor's decreet \n 
1964-65. 

3 Not collected prior to 1956. 

4 The percentage that men's enrolment was of 
total enroUment was interpolated. 



NOTE. -Because of rounding, detail rnay not add 
to tote's. 

SOURCES: Enrollment data from U.S. 
Oepwtmm of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Office of Education, publications : 
{)) Stu<i€ftt3 EnroUtd for Advanced 
Degrees, fall 1966 through 1971, (2) Bn- 
roUmenI for Master's and Higher Degrees, 
Fatt 196S. Summary Report, {2) Enrotf- 
ment for Master *s and Higher Degrees, FaU 
1964, ind i^) EnroUmtnt for Advanced 
Degrees, fall 1960 through 1963. 
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Table B-9.-Constant dollar index 



{1972''73» 100) 



July to June 



1962- 63 . 

1963- 64 . 

1964- 65 . 

1965- 66 . 

1966- 67 . 

1967- 68 , 

1968- 69 , 

1969- 70 

1970- <71 , 

1971- 72 

1972- 73 

1973- 74 

1974- 76 



Consuroer 
priCG indox 1 


Construction 
cost indOK^ 


71 .070 


63 365 


72.084 


54.<j37 


73.006 


66.257 


74.592 


58.360 


76.899 


61.672 


79.465 


64.984 


83,293 


70.347 


88.225 


76.237 


92.774 


82.650 


96.121 


91.798 


100.000 


100.000 



ESTIMATED^ 



104.166 
108.331 



107.505 
115.009 



^ The monthly indexes were averaged on a July to- 
June basis to correspond with the school year 
and converted to 1972-73«100. The 
1967 - 100 index number tor 1972-73 was 
128.242, 

^ The monthly indexes were averaged on a July-to- 
June basis to correspond with the school y^^t 
and converted to 1972-73*100. The 
1967-100 index nunriber ^or 1972-73 wes 
158.500. 



^ Estimated on 5 year trend, 1968-69 through 
1972-73. 

SOURCES: The Consumer Price Index, prepared 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. 
Department of Labor; and the American 
Appf&isal Company Conslfuctioo Cost 
Index, published in Construction Review 
by the U.S. Department oi Commerce. 
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